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I. 


SUMMARY 


A.  PURPOSE  AND  SCOPE 


The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  assist  Montana's  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  to  design  and  carry  out  the  needs  assessment 
described  in  its  State  Plan  for  the  administration  of  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  (ESEA)  Title  III.  This  seeks  to  foster 
exemplary  and  innovative  projects  to  meet  educational  needs.  Our  purpose 
did  not  include  investigating  or  assessing  the  adequacy  of  solutions  to 
these  needs.  Needs  assessment  was  necessary  to  help  in  defining  and 
setting  state  priorities  for  Title  III  and  to  guide  school  officials  in 
formulating  Title  III  project  proposals.  Our  purpose  here  was  to  examine 
and  set  priorities  among  needs  for  the  whole  State  of  Montana,  Then, 
staff  in  local  school  districts  that  share  in  the  high  priority  needs  can 
devise  their  own  solutions  for  them,  in  terms  of  local  resources,  condi- 
tions, and  the  contexts  of  the  needs.  Where  local  resources  are  inadequate 
to  fund  innovative  or  exemplary  solutions  to  unmet  needs,  school  adminis- 
trators can  make  application  for  Title  III  funding. 


B . BACKGROUND 


Recent  amendments  to  the  regulations  and  guidelines  of  Title 
III  of  ESEA  emphasized  the  importance  of  assessing  and  establishing  the 
priority  of  educational  needs.  In  the  future,  projects  submitted  and 
funded  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  to  be  directed  toward  meeting 
these  needs.  The  regulations  of  the  act  also  require  the  submission  of 
a State  Plan  for  the  administration  of  Title  III  by  state  educational 
agencies.  The  Montana  State  Plan  approved  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education 
provides  for  the  immediate  design  and  carrying  out  of  the  needs  assessment 
and  priority  setting  process. 

In  discussions  between  Arthur  D,  Little,  Inc.,  (ADL)  and  staff 
of  the  Montana  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  we  established  that 
the  needs  assessment  must  meet  the  following  conditions: 

• It  must  be  thorough  and  systematic  in  pointing 
out  the  more  critical  needs  for  supplementary 
educational  services, 

• It  must  significantly  involve  community  repre- 
sentatives to  insure  consideration  of  their 
points  of  view  and  a balanced  representation  of 
needs.  The  energy  and  initiative  expressed  by 
community  representatives  in  pointing  out  their 
ideas  for  needed  changes  will  increase  the 
incentive  for  continued  local  support  for 
innovations  after  federal  funding  ends. 
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• The  way  in  which  needs  assessments  are  stated 
should  help  to  indicate  the  present  situation. 
Information  on  present  status  can  then  serve 

as  a baseline  in  later  evaluations  of  the  effects 
of  supplementary  educational  services. 

• A preliminary  needs  assessment  is  required  early 
in  December  1968  so  that  it  can  be  available  to 
school  district  officials.  It  is  to  be  in  a form 
useful  to  guide  them  in  writing  and  submitting 
project  applications  for  review  and  approval  in 
early  1969.  The  first  phase  investigation  should 
lay  the  groundwork  for  an  expected  later,  more 
systematic  quantitative  investigation  into  Montana's 
educational  needs. 


C.  APPROACH 


We  talked  about  education  and  its  needs  with  approximately 
290  people  throughout  the  state.  Our  basic  assumption  was  that  valid 
educational  needs  are  those  recognized  by  and  of  concern  to  people  in 
Montana.  We  sought  to  see  Montana  society  and  education  through  their 
eyes,  rather  than  in  terms  of  our  own  value  systems.  We  aimed  to,  and 
we  believe  we  succeeded  in,  talking  with  knowledgeable  and  articulate 
people  from  all  walks  of  life  and  with  many  points  of  view  about  educa- 
tion. 


With  them,  we  discussed  unfulfilled  needs  in  Montana  education, 
and  what  fulfillment  of  them  would  mean  to  beneficiary  groups.  The 
method  employed  was  essentially  the  same  in  individual  and  group  inter- 
views. At  the  end  of  interviews,  we  asked  interviewees  to  indicate  the 
priorities  among  needs. 

We  tabulated  the  needs  in  terms  of  frequency  of  mention,  in 
general  and  as  first  priority  needs,  the  beneficiaries  of  needs,  and  the 
results  expected  if  needs  were  fulfilled.  Each  interviewer  also  summa- 
rized each  interview  briefly.  Then  each  interviewer  wrote  a series  of 
memoranda  on  the  context  of  Montana  education  and  the  needs  on  the  basis 
of  what  interviewees  had  said.  These  write-ups  form  the  basis  for 
Chapters  II  and  III, 

We  also  collated  available  statistics  on  the  State  of  Montana 
and  its  educational  system.  We  looked  through  these  for  other  ideas 
about  the  nature  of  the  needs  and  the  accomplishments  of  Montana  educa- 
tion. 


We  are  satisfied  that  our  data-gathering  and  analysis  methods 
were  valid,  since  we  found  close  correspondence  between  needs 
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• as  indicated  by  the  statistical  and  interview 
information 

• as  heard  and  interpreted  by  the  interviewers 

• as  discussed  by  interviewees  with  various  points 
of  view,  occupations,  and  group  memberships 

• and  (with  certain  explainable  exceptions  discussed 
below)  as  reported  by  interviewees  in  different 
parts  of  Montana. 


D.  CONCLUSIONS 


Our  examination  of  education  in  Montana  showed  many  areas  of 
strengths,  as  evidenced,  for  example,  by  Montanans'  very  low  illiteracy 
rate  and  low  rejection  rate  on  the  Selective  Service  mental  tests. 
Montanans  we  talked  to  also  mentioned  many  needs  which  are  described 
below.  First,  our  investigation  revealed  two  major  categories  that  have 
the  highest  priority: 

1)  The  need  for  teachers  to  improve  their  under- 
standing of  and  responsiveness  to  differences 
among  students, 

2)  The  need  for  preservice  and  in-service  training 
that  will  enable  teachers  to  understand  and 
respond  to  the  differences  among  students. 

We  also  observed  the  following  major  categories  of  needs, 
presented  in  order  of  priority: 

3)  The  need  to  broaden  the  students'  experiences, 

4)  The  need  to  improve  school-community  relation- 
ships , and 

5)  The  need  to  improve  the  use  of  educational  resources. 

The  essential  statements  of  the  five  major  categories  are 
summarized  on  the  following  pages,  but  for  deeper  understanding,  the 
reader  is  urged  to  examine  closely  the  detailed  discussions  in  Chapter 
III. 
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1. 


The  Need  for  Teachers  to  Improve  Their  Understanding  of 
and  Responsiveness  to  Differences  Among  Students 

In  general,  the  educational  needs  of  members  of  the  large 
"middle  group"  are  well  taken  care  of  in  Montana.  However,  the  social 
and  emotional  needs  of  all  students,  and  the  educational  needs  of  various 
"different"  groups  of  Montana  children  must  be  met.  The  greatest  single 
need  is  for  sensitive  response  to  the  individual  desires,  goals,  prob- 
lems, and  capabilities  of  students.  This  is  closely  related  to  the 
second  need,  that  Montana  teachers  need  to  be  better  prepared  and  aided 
to  cope  with  individual  differences. 

More  Montana  schools  should  make  early  diagnoses  of  learning 
and  social  adjustment  difficulties  to  identify  the  mentally,  physically, 
or  emotionally  handicapped  and  provide  the  appropriate  special  services. 

To  accomplish  this,  Montana  schools  need  more  specialists,  as  well  as 
special  training  for  classroom  teachers. 

We  estimate  that  there  are  about  7,000  Indian  children  of 
school  age  in  Montana  who  have  special  needs  for  acceptance  among  white 
teachers  and  students.  Indians  also  require  special  efforts  to  help 
motivate  them  to  desire  education  and  to  make  education  relevant  to 
their  daily  lives.  In  this  regard,  there  is  also  a need  for  clarifica- 
tion of  educational  policy  in  terms  of  whether  Indians  are  to  be  pre- 
pared for  life  on  the  reservation  or  in  society  at  large. 

Students  in  Montana  need  more  opportunity  for  self-expression 
in  the  classroom.  They  need  a curriculum  relevant  to  their  concerns  for 
the  present  and  future.  They  need  teachers  with  greater  flexibility  in 
their  approach  to  education.  They  need  teaching  methods  which  will 
respond  to  them  as  individuals  rather  than  administering  doses  of  knowl- 
edge broadside  to  classes . 

Along  the  same  lines,  gifted  and  artistically  creative  children 
need  teachers  and  school  programs  which  will  recognize  and  respond  to 
superior  talents  and  capabilities.  Special  curricular  and  social-emotional 
needs  both  need  to  be  recognized,  understood,  and  responded  to  by  teachers 
and  administrators. 


2.  The  Need  for  Preservice  and  In-Service  Training  That  Will 

Enable  Teachers  To  Understand  and  Respond  to  The  Differences 
Among  Students 

We  cannot  wave  a magic  wand  to  help  today’s  and  tomorrow's 
teachers  improve  their  ability  to  cope  with  the  individual  differences 
among  their  students.  Meeting  that  need  requires  new  and  improved 
preservice  and  in-service  education  for  teachers  and  administrators, 
improved  institutional  arrangements,  and  additional  semiprofessional  or 
clerical  help.  To  do  this,  Montana's  teachers  need: 
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• Training  to  achieve  sensitivity  to  their 

students’  diverse  personalities  and  abilities, 

® Training  in  inquiry  approaches  to  education, 

« Training  in  teaching  methods  which  are  child- 
centered  rather  than  subject-centered,  and 

9 Other  training  which  will  help  them  to  under- 
stand, both  intellectually  and  emotionally, 
those  children  who  are  different  from  them  or 
from  the  typical  students  in  Montana. 

Teachers  must  receive  the  support  of  their  administrators,  if 
they  are  to  provide  children  with  the  needed  individual  attention  and 
services.  Administrators  must  emphasize  to  their  teachers  that  they  are 
being  judged  by  how  appropriately  they  respond  to  the  students  as  indivi- 
duals, not  how  closely  their  classroom  progress  conforms  to  an  official 
schedule.  Administrators  need  to  devote  more  time  to  working  with  the 
teachers,  guiding  and  counseling  them.  Principals  and  superintendents 
may  need  more  clerical  or  administrative  help  to  free  them  for  more 
creative  functions.  The  use  of  trained  teachers’  aides  to  carry  on 
many  of  the  clerical  and  administrative  chores  that  now  take  so  much  of 
teachers’  time  will  provide  more  time  for  teachers  to  give  students 
individualized  instruction. 


3.  The  Need  to  Broaden  the  Students’  Experiences 


For  a variety  of  reasons,  schools  in  Montana  need  to  do  more 
to  broaden  the  experiences  of  their  students.  Teachers  need  to  increase 
students’  awareness  first,  about  themselves,  their  present  motivations, 
and  their  goals  for  the  future;  and  second,  about  the  world  around  them 
as  they  now  experience  it  and  how  they  will  deal  with  it  in  the  future. 


Foremost  among  the  needs  for  broadening  experience  is  that 
for  preschool  experience.  Public  kindergarten  is  needed  in  Montana  for 
all  children.  Specifically,  it  will: 

9 Help  prepare  them  for  the  intellectual  and 
social  demands  of  grade  school, 


9 Help  them  become  accustomed  to  a new  signifi- 
cant person  in  their  lives  (the  teacher)  and 
gradually  adjust  to  the  school  environment, 

9 Help  those  from  educationally  restricted  family 
backgrounds  prepare  themselves  for  learning  in 
the  primary  grades. 
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Montana  students  need  more  and  more  relevant  preparation  for 
their  adult  responsibilities.  First,  they  need  more  vocational  educa- 
tion which  will: 

• Provide  opportunities  to  explore  the  world 
of  work, 

m Develop  their  occupational  aspirations,  and 

• Teach  them  skills  needed  to  realize  these 
aspirations . 

Such  vocational  education  needs  to  be  relevant  to  the  students 
and  to  the  kinds  of  occupations  which  they  are  likely  to  find  in  Montana 
in  the  future. 

Second,  because  the  vast  majority  of  them  will  get  married 
and  raise  children,  and  because  they  need  guidance,  knowledge,  and 
sympathetic  help  in  weathering  the  crises  of  adolescence,  Montana  high 
school  students  need  courses  in  family  living. 

Finally,  Montana  students  need  training  for  their  future 
citizenship  roles.  They  neeed  to  understand  their  communities  and  how 
they  are  privileged  and  obligated  to  participate  in  community  decision- 
making. They  need  to  be  armed  with  the  tools  which  will  help  them  to 
make  intelligent  decisions. 


4.  The  Need  to  Improve  School-Community  Relationships 


There  is  a need  in  Montana  to  bring  about  a closer  involvement 
between  each  community  and  the  school  which  serves  it.  Closer  involve- 
ment depends  on  the  active  efforts  of  lay  citizens,  school  administrators, 
teachers,  and  students. 

Citizens  need  to  participate  more  actively  in  educational  deci- 
sions; conversely,  the  school  and  its  operations  need  to  be  open  to 
citizens.  Increased  dialogue  between  lay  citizens  and  those  responsible 
for  educating  the  children  will  broaden  the  context  of  policy  decisions 
within  which  educational  administrators  can  exercise  their  professional 
judgment.  Engaging  more  participants  in  educational  decision-making 
will  increase  the  probability  of  bringing  in  new  points  of  view  and 
fostering  innovation. 

The  school  needs  to  strengthen  its  role  as  a cultural  center, 
providing  avocational,  vocational,  and  recreational  classes  for  the 
benefit  of  the  adult  members  of  the  community. 
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5. 


The  Need  to  Improve  the  Use  of  Educational  Resources 


The  comparatively  limited  resources  of  country  and  small  schools 
in  Montana  handicap  them  (compared  to  city  schools)  in  providing  education 
of  the  best  quality.  Country  and  small  schools  need  more  funding,  more  . 
specialists,  and  more  and  better  trained  teachers.  Some  of  the  resource 
handicaps  of  small  country  schools  can  be  alleviated  by  increased  inter- 
district cooperation.  This  need  not  necessarily  involve  merger  or  con- 
solidation. Many  other  solutions  to  the  need  can  be  devised  through 
joint  use  of  people,  facilities,  and  equipment  among  the  many  districts. 
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II. 


THE  CONTEXT  OF  EDUCATION  IN  MONTANA 


A.  EDUCATIONAL  ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


In  our  interviews  throughout  the  state,  we  came  across  many 
fine  educational  programs  operating  for  the  benefit  of  the  students  and 
the  community.  Some  of  these  were  funded  purely  by  local  district  funds, 
some  by  state  funds,  and  some  by  federal  funds,  notably  Titles  I and  III 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965.  Our  general 
assessment  of  Montana  education  is  that  it  is  working  well  at  inculcating 
the  educational  basics  for  the  large  middle  group  of  students.  Statistics 
buttress  this  impression.  The  1960  Montana  illiteracy  rate  of  1%  was 
less  than  half  the  national  rate  (2,4%),  In  1960,  the  typical  Montanan 
over  25  years  of  age  had  completed  11.6  years  of  education,  against  the 
national  median  of  10.6  years.  Only  3.5%  of  Montana  Selective  Service 
inductees  failed  the  pre-induction  and  induction  mental  tests  in  1966, 
giving  Montana  the  second  best  ranking  in  the  union.  In  the  United 
States,  the  failure  rate  was  12.4%.  Montana  ranks  eleventh  in  terms  of 
proportion  of  ninth  graders  of  Fall  1963  who  graduated  high  school  in 
1967. 


In  this  context  of  general  educational  adequacy,  we  shall  dis- 
cuss the  needs  of  Montana  education  as  our  interviewees  described  them. 

We  shall  discuss  these  needs  not  to  discredit  the  present  state  of  edu- 
cation in  Montana,  but  in  an  attempt  to  point  out  what  can  be  improved 
in  a system  which  is  generally  succeeding.  The  needs  will  be  pointed  out 
in  the  next  chapter. 


B.  SCHOOL  AND  COMMUNITY 


1.  Population  Distribution  and  Its  Implications 

Much  of  the  way  of  life  of  people  in  Montana,  and  the  functions 
and  roles  of  education  there  are  shaped  by  the  geography  of  the  state  and 
the  distribution  of  the  population.  About  half  the  people  in  Montana 
live  in  cities  (compared  to  70%  of  those  in  the  United  States).  On  the 
average,  there  are  only  five  people  per  square  mile  in  Montana. 

These  characteristics  affect  not  only  the  large  rural  popula- 
tion but,  to  some  extent,  the  urban  population  as  well.  We  found  that 
people,  even  in  the  cities,  tended  to  lack  contact  with  the  outside,  espe- 
cially with  the  world  outside  Montana.  Few  new  people,  and  therefore 
few  new  ideas,  come  in.  Statistics  indicate  significant  moving  of  people 
in  their  twenties  and  thirties  out  of  the  state.  Our  interviewees  told 
us  that  outmigration  is  especially  frequent  among  the  better  educated 
young  people.*  Thus,  Montana’s  population  between  1960  and  1965  grew  by 

* For  example,  Montana  has  30%  teacher  turnover  annually;  part  of  this 
results  from  inter-district  turnover,  deaths,  and  retirements,  but  a 
major  part  results  from  teachers  who  leave  the  state. 
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4.6%,  compared  to  the  national  growth  of  8.1%.  Public  school  enrollment, 
partly  a function  of  the  number  of  young  people  of  childbearing  age,  grew 


by 

of 


33%  in 
40%. 


Montana  between  1955  and  1965,  compared  to  a national  average 


2.  The  School's  Function 


In  many  noneducational  respects,  schools  occupy  a very  impor- 
tant place  in  the  community.  In  the  country,  the  school  may  be  not  only 
the  largest  employer,  the  largest  supplier  of  food,  and  the  largest 
employer  of  professional  people,*  but  also  it  will  provide  the  focus  for 
the  identity  of  the  town.  It  is  a visible  symbol  of  the  fact  that  there 
is  an  organized  community.  Its  basketball  and  football  games  become  a 
social  focus  in  the  town.  Further,  the  school  becomes  a community  center 
in  which  social  and  political  events  take  place. 


3.  Relationships  Between  School  and  Community 

The  school  provides  a way  to  reinforce  the  traditional  struc- 
tures and  attitudes  of  the  community  and  of  guaranteeing  their  continued 
stability.  Many  people  in  Montana  realize  this.  But  many  people  there 
also  feel  that  the  schools  are  not  doing  this  as  well  as  they  should. 

The  older  people  feel  that  the  schools  should  answer  the  community's 
needs  more  directly.  For  example,  they  feel  that  the  school  should 
train  young  people  for  life  in  their  own  community,  not  for  going  to 
college,  which  they  believe  (with  some  justification)  will  carry  students 
away  from  the  community,  and  in  the  long  run,  away  from  the  state.  Some 
parents  and  many  school  people  want  to  involve  the  parents  more  in  the 
school's  functioning,  especially  the  educational  decisions  that  must  be 
made . 


4.  Teachers  and  Administrators 


The  vast  majority  of  teachers  and  administrators  in  Montana 
are  natives  of  the  state  and  received  their  education  there.  This  is 
far  more  true  in  Montana  than  in,  for  example,  a cosmopolitan  state 
like  California  where  half  the  teachers  attended  high  school  outside 
California.  The  preference  for  Montana-born  and  -educated  teachers  is 
a conscious  policy  in  many  school  districts. 

Montana  teachers  tend  to  favor  a curriculum  which  emphasizes 
basic  learning  ("the  3 R's"),  a very  structured  approach  to  education, 


* The  United  States  Census  of  1960  indicates  that  professional,  techni- 
cal, and  kindred  workers  make  up  11.2%  of  the  labor  force  in  Montana 
and  the  U.S.  However,  in  Montana,  teachers  make  up  29%  of  profes- 
sionals; the  comparable  percentage  for  the  U.S,  is  21%. 
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and  the  importance  of  discipline  as  opposed  to  opportunities  for  self- 
expression  on  the  part  of  the  students. 


5.  The  Students 


Students  have,  by  and  large,  learned  to  operate  within  the 
highly  structured  system.  In  their  behavior,  they  respond  to  the  require- 
ments for  giving  the  right  answer  (not  the  imaginative  one) , absorbing 
education  as  offered,  wearing  the  right  clothes,  and  using  the  proper 
grammar.  Nevertheless,  in  their  desires,  they  feel  the  need  for  more 
options,  being  treated  as  individuals,  and  a more  caring  attitude  on  the 
part  of  the  teachers. 


6.  The  Economy  of  Montana 

Like  other  aspects  of  Montana,  the  economy  is  significantly 
divided  into  rural  and  urban  segments.  In  the  rural  areas,  farming, 
ranching,  mining,  and  logging  take  place.  Some  process  industry  based 
on  mining  takes  place  in  the  larger  towns.  Government  is  a significant 
employer  in  Helena;  education  is  a major  employer  throughout  the  state. 


C.  ATTITUDES  AND  VALUES 

1.  Attitudes  About  the  Schools 


To  many  Montanans,  the  schools  are  a symbol  of  education, 
culture,  and  the  outside  world.  Montanans  value  education  highly,  espe- 
cially certain  aspects  of  it:  the  basics,  the  3 R’s,  and  education  for 

living  in  a traditional  Montana  style. 

Because  Montana  is  not  among  the  richest  states,  there  is 
considerable  concern  that  Montanans  can  only  afford  to  buy  a given 
amount  of  education  for  their  children,  based  on  the  property  taxes. 
Montanans  want  to  make  their  education  money  go  as  far  as  possible. 

They  realize  that  they  will  probably  need  to  depend  more  on  money  coming 
from  outside  their  local  districts  as  costs  rise  and  they  prefer  that 
this  additional  money  come  from  the  state  rather  than  the  federal  level. 
This  desire  for  state  rather  than  federal  money  is  based  in  a large 
measure  on  the  feeling  that  they  want  control  of  educational  policies  and 
that  they  can  have  a larger  impact  on  how  the  money  is  used  at  the  state 
level. 


However,  the  prejudice  against  federal  money  is  dying  out  to 
some  extent,  Educators  especially  feel  that  federal  money  may  help 
solve  some  of  their  needs  and  are  interested  in  obtaining  it. 
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2. 


Traditionalism 


In  line  with  the  geographical  isolation  and  the  relative  lack 
of  immigration  into  Montana,  many  of  Montana’s  people  are  interested  in 
maintaining  the  traditions  of  the  past.  They  like  Montana,  and  they 
like  it  as  it  is.  They  will  not  be  pushed  or  prodded  into  something 
new.  This  is  even  true  of  many  who  have  migrated  to  Montana.  There  is 
the  feeling  that  many  of  the  problems  of  the  big  cities  (hippies,  student 
discontent,  and  racial  problems)  have  not  come  to  Montana  and  Montana  is 
a better  place  thereby.  There  is  the  feeling  that  these  problems  will 
not  come  to  Montana  if  a reasonable  effort  is  made  to  keep  them  out, 

Montana  traditionalism  makes  it  difficult  to  foster  innovation. 
Even  though  some  people  we  talked  to  were  aware  of  certain  needs,  they 
felt  that  they  were  handicapped  from  doing  anything  new  or  different 
because  of  traditional  attitudes  of  the  general  community.  People  who 
wish  to  start  new  educational  services,  programs,  or  practices  often  are 
puzzled  about  where,  how  and  when  to  begin;  who  should  carry  out  the 
innovation,  and  who  will  help  make  it  work. 


3.  Individualism 


Related  to  the  traditionalism  is  a retained  pioneer  spirit  of 
individualism.  People  feel  very  much  responsible  for  their  own  actions, 
and  feel  they  have  the  right  to  determine  these,  without  interference 
from  others.  To  quote  from  one  of  our  interviewees,  "We  are  pioneers 
here,  you  know,  and  this  is  very  important  to  us.  That  good  old  spirit 
from  the  past  still  exists  ....  We  must  have  our  independence,"  That 
sense  of  individualism  and  independence  can  be  capitalized  on  to  foster 
innovations  in  the  schools. 


4.  Equality  of  Opportunity 

One  more  strong  value  characterizes  Montanans:  the  belief 

that  all  people  should  have  an  equal  opportunity.  People  feel  that  in 
order  to  provide  this  equal  opportunity  it  is  necessary  for  the  school 
to  compensate  for  various  kinds  of  initial  inequalities  (physical, 
social,  mental,  and  psychological)  among  students. 


5.  Attitudes  and  Values  of  the  Indians 


The  values  and  attitudes  we  have  discussed  above  are  those  of 
the  majority  white  culture.  Indians  feel  and  believe  differently  in 
significant  respects.  It  is  worthwhile  to  point  these  out,  not  only  as 
relating  to  a sizable  population  group  (about  28,000  in  1968),  but  also 
as  illuminating  by  contrast  the  values  of  the  whites,  Indian  children 
are  not  encouraged  by  their  parents  to  attend  and  to  value  school,  since 
the  latter  believe  that  white  education  has  little  relevance  to  their 
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needs.  Their  culture  places  less  emphasis  than  the  white  culture  on 
achievement  or  competition.  Because  of  the  cultural  differences,  Indian 
children  do  not  feel  accepted  by  their  white  peers. 


D.  RESOURCES 


In  1966-67,  Montanans  spent  considerably  more  per  pupil  on 
education  in  the  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools  than  did  the 
rest  of  the  country.  Montana  annual  expenditures  per  pupil  (Average 
Daily  Attendance)  were  $656,  compared  to  the  $573  average  for  the  United 
States.*  About  $20  of  the  difference  results  from  Montana’s  higher 
transportation  costs.  More  importantly,  the  many  small  operating  dis- 
tricts, with  much  higher  than  average  per  pupil  costs,  tend  to  increase 
the  Montana  average  costs,  without  a commensurate  increase  in  the  quality 
of  education. 

The  following  statistics  illustrate  the  large  number  of  small 
schools.  Of  the  731  elementary  school  districts  operating  in  Montana 
in  1967,  542  (74%)  contained  fewer  than  100  students  each.  Three  quar- 
ters of  the  schools  contained  only  11%  of  the  students.  Then  75  (44%) 
of  the  172  high  school  districts  contain  fewer  than  100  students  each, 
amounting  to  only  9%  of  Montana’s  high  school  students. 

The  table  below  shows  the  origin,  in  percentage  terms,  of 
revenues  for  public  schools  in  Montana  and  in  the  United  States  for 
1967-68.  A far  higher  percent  of  Montana’s  educational  revenue  than  of 
the  U,S,  total  comes  from  local  government  sources.  Conversely,  a much 
smaller  percent  comes  from  state  government. 


Source 

of  Funds 

(Percentages) 

Local 

State 

Federal 

Total 

Montana 

64,0 

28.4 

7.6 

100,0 

All  States 

52,0 

40.3 

7.7 

100,0 

Montana's  portion  of  educational  revenue  provided  by  the 
federal  government  is  comparable  with  that  of  other  states,  but  its  per 
capita  federal  aid  payments  to  state  and  local  governments  and  individu- 
als in  private  institutions  in  fiscal  1966  was  the  fifth  highest  in  the 
nation  ($207  compared  to  the  national  average  of  $88).** 

* Montanans’  percent  of  personal  income  devoted  to  educational  expendi- 
tures (5,6%)  is  also  higher  than  that  of  the  all  Americans  (3.9%). 

**  This  is  due  in  part  to  the  minimum  requirements  associated  with  many 
federal  aid  programs:  each  state  receives  a minimum  amount,  regard- 

less of  population.  Montana’s  receipt  of  large  federal  impact  pay- 
ments (because  of  federal  installations  like  dams  and  missile  instal- 
lations) and  federal  forest  payments  add  to  the  total. 
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III. 


UNFULFILLED  EDUCATIONAL  NEEDS  IN  MONTANA 


A.  INTRODUCTION 


Needs  of  Montana  education  as  stated  in  this  chapter  are  based 
almost  exclusively  on  interviews  with  Montana  citizens  engaged  in  or 
concerned  with  education,  or  both.  To  a minor  extent,  we  have  made  use 
of  substantiating  information  from  statistical  studies  and  documents 
published  by  various  organizations  that  have  studied  education  in 
Montana.  As  we  have  stated,  the  purpose  of  identifying  and  publishing 
these  needs  is  to  give  guidance  to  Montana  educational  institutions 
considering  proposals  for  Title  III  ESEA  funds.  The  needs  are  ordered 
in  terms  of  priority,  as  our  interviewees  and  we  see  them.  In  deciding 
on  priorities,  we  took  into  account  the  following: 

& The  critical  nature  of  the  needs,  i.e,,  the 
extent  to  which  needy  groups  fail  to  achieve 
full  educational  equality, 

9 The  size  of  the  group  which  would  benefit  by 
solutions  to  these  needs, 

» Effect  of  solving  a need  on  the  solution  of 
other  needs, 

• Priorities  as  stated  by  interviewees. 

Some  needs  are  consistently  urban  or  rural,  but  not  both.  In 
many  cases,  the  needs  in  country  schools  are  distinctly  quantitative: 
more  teachers,  more  materials,  more  money,  more  classrooms.  The  needs 
of  city  districts  tend  to  be  more  qualitative:  better  teachers,  better 

educational  methods,  more  sensitivity  to  the  needs  of  students,  etc. 

Before  describing  in  detail  the  priority  ranking  of  educational 
needs  in  Montana,  we  wish  to  emphasize  that  these  needs  are  not  neces- 
sarily limited  to  the  state  of  Montana.  In  many  respects,  they  reflect 
needs  common  in  education  throughout  the  United  States.  They  are  pointed 
out  in  the  spirit  of  showing  where  improvements  can  be  made  in  a system 
which  is  already  giving  an  adequate  level  of  education  to  the  large 
majority  of  its  students. 


B.  COPING  WITH  STUDENT  DIFFERENCES 


The  need  for  the  schools  to  recognize  and  deal  with  individual 
student  differences  was  a theme  recurring  with  many  variations  in  the 
interviews , 
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In  the  country  environment  the  Indian,  the  slow  learner,  and 
the  noncollege  oriented  students  are  "different."  In  the  city  environ- 
ments, the  slow  learner,  the  very  bright  student,  the  artistic  student, 
the  noncollege  student,  the  physically  and  mentally  handicapped,  and  the 
socially  and  emotionally  handicapped  are  important  "different"  groups 
whose  needs  were  mentioned  as  not  being  met.  The  last  group  includes 
students  from  both  the  high  and  low  socioeconomic  groups.  Although 
students  who  differ  from  the  "middle"  (typical)  students  tend  to  be 
furthest  away  from  having  their  needs  recognized  and  met  by  the  schools, 
they  should  also  not  deal  with  the  "middle"  group  merely  as  a single 
body.  For  this  middle  group  is  also  made  up  of  individuals  with  dif- 
ferentiated goals,  interests,  skills,  aptitudes,  etc,,  which  have  a 
need  to  be  recognized  and  responded  to. 


1.  Individual  Differences  in  Country  Areas 

The  country  situation  fosters  homogeneity,  and  country  people 
are  typically  exposed  to  relatively  few  individual  differences  in  reli- 
gion, ethnic  group,  or  socioeconomic  level.  However,  students,  teachers, 
and  administrators  in  the  country  schools  expressed  a need  to  differen- 
tiate between  the  slow  learner  and  the  fast  learner,  the  academic  and 
vocational  types,  the  potential  dropout  and  the  potential  graduate,  and, 
where  applicable,  the  white  student  and  the  Indian  student.  Teaching 
methods  and  curriculum  materials  are  now  directed  towards  the  white 
college-oriented  students,  the  numerically  and  socially  dominant  group. 
(At  least  three-fifths  of  Montana’s  high  school  graduates  go  on  to 
college.)  The  needs  of  students  lying  outside  these  limits  remain  large- 
ly unmet.  This  may  affect  the  "different"  student  in  a number  of  ways: 
sense  of  failure,  frustration,  lack  of  self-confidence,  lack  of  interest 
in  school,  and  inability  to  function  on  a job  or  emotionally  in  the 
world  as  an  adult. 


2,  Indian  Needs 


According  to  white  teachers,  administrators,  community  people 
who  have  had  contact  with  Indians  and  the  Indians  themselves,  Indian 
children  are  confronted  with  language,  social  and  cultural  barriers 
when  they  enter  school,  whether  it  be  one  with  a segregated  or  integrated 
student  population.  Their  teachers  are  invariably  products  of  a middle- 
class  white  world.  Moreover,  the  curriculum  materials  are  geared  towards 
the  experience  of  the  middle-class  white  student. 

The  Indian,  during  his  school  years,  is  forced  to  conform  to 
two  distinctly  different  worlds,  the  world  of  the  Indian  and  the  world 
of  the  white  middle  class.  Aggravating  this  already  difficult  situation 
are  the  lack  of  understanding  and  the  alienation  that  exist  between 
these  two  worlds.  These  conflicts,  of  course,  play  on  the  Indian  student 
throughout  his  school  experience,  if  not  throughout  his  lifetime.  Some 
of  the  ways  these  two  conflicting  worlds  affect  his  school  experience 
are  as  follows: 
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© Indian  families  tend  not  to  encourage  or  make 
their  children  go  to  school.  This  results  in 
attendance  problems. 

• Indian  students  tend  to  be  slower  learners  than 
their  white  peers  due  to  the  language  and  cul- 
tural handicaps  they  must  overcome.  This  causes 
social  gaps,  in  some  instances,  between  Indian 
and  white  students, 

e Failure  of  the  teacher  and  students  to  relate  to 
each  other  results  in  disciplinary  problems  such 
as  students  refusing  to  do  school  work. 

m Inability  of  students  to  understand  and  relate  to 
the  world  represented  by  course  materials  results 
in  a sense  of  failure,  frustration,  lack  of  inter- 
est in  school,  even  dropping  out  of  school. 

These  and  other  factors  point  to  the  overwhelming  need  for  schools  to 
bridge  the  gap  between  the  white  man’s  world  and  the  red  man’s  world. 

This  means  making  a definite  policy  decision  on  the  state  level  as  to 
which  world  the  Indian  students  should  be  prepared  for.  It  means 
involving  the  parents  of  Indian  students  in  the  educational  process, 
training  teachers  to  have  an  understanding  of  and  respect  for  the  Indian 
world,  teaching  Indian  and  white  students  to  understand  and  respect  each 
other’s  cultures.  If  attempts  are  not  made  to  reconcile  these  problems, 
the  Indian  student  will  be  unable  to  avoid  being  torn  apart  by  two  worlds 
and  having  no  place  in  either. 


3.  Needs  Common  to  City  and  Country  Areas:  Kindergarten  and 

the  Needs  of  the  Handicapped 

The  only  case  in  which  the  needs  of  the  middle-class  student 
are  unmet,  occurs  at  the  kindergarten  and  preschool  level.  Only  a 
minority  of  eligible  children  attend  public  kindergartens  in  Montana; 
only  children  from  families  who  can  afford  private  kindergarten  and 
children  from  underpriviliged  families  who  qualify  for  the  Head  Start 
program  have  the  opportunity  for  schooling  before  the  first  grade.  This 
tends  to  put  many  of  the  middle  class  students  at  an  initial  disadvantage 
in  first  grade  because  they,  unlike  their  peers,  have  not  learned  to  deal 
independently  with  the  social  and  intellectual  challenges  of  school. 

Interviewees  felt  that  Head  Start  was  a very  successful  program 
among  disadvantaged  children,  but  only  a beginning.  The  needs  of  this 
segment  of  students  must  continue  to  be  dealt  with  throughout  their 
school  experience.  This  is  not  being  done  effectively,  A striking 
example  was  the  case  of  the  Indian  students. 
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Two  independent  estimates,  one  based  on  national  incidence 
rates*  and  the  other  on  a survey  of  fourteen  public  and  private  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools,**  agree  that  some  20,000  handicapped  children 
need  help.  Only  about  5300  (26%)  are  now  being  served  in  specialized 
institutions.  About  1200  are  hospitalized. 

Although  some  of  these  who  need  help  have  conditions  severe 
enough  to  require  institutionalized  care,  the  majority  are  enrolled  in 
the  public  school  system.  Interviewees  concerned  about  this  latter 
group  of  children  discussed  the  need  for  early  identification  and  treat- 
ment of  their  problems.  In  some  cases,  physical  problems,  if  untreated 
get  worse.  Many  emotional  problems  of  early  childhood,  which  are  not 
diagnosed  and  treated  early,  will  worsen.  It  was  felt  that  physical 
problems,  unless  taken  care  of  at  an  early  stage  in  the  child’s  school 
career,  would  result  in  social  and  emotional  problems  such  as  feelings 
of  inferiority,  frustration,  self-consciousness,  etc.  These  problems, 
in  turn,  would  cause  learning  blocks. 

This  problem  of  early  identification  and  treatment  becomes 
particularly  acute  in  schools  which  have  small  student  bodies  such  that 
problems  of  this  sort  are  rare  occurrences.  In  these  schools  resources 
are  very  scarce.  There  is  little  time,  staff,  or  money  for  them.  Al- 
though larger  school  systems  such  as  the  ones  in  Billings  and  Great  Falls 
have  some  staff  resources,  special  education  classes,  and  vocational 
rehabilitation  programs,  there  is  a general  need  for  more  parent  involve- 
ment, follow-up  programs,  more  trained  staff,  and  adequate  special 
education  services  on  the  high  school  level. 


Educational  Needs  in  the  City 

Interviewees  in  the  city  areas  of  Montana  tended  to  be  more 
cognizant  of  the  needs  of  individual  students.  They  also  felt  that  the 
needs  of  these  students  should  be  given  the  highest  priority.  Like  the 
country  schools,  city  schools  were  focusing  their  attention  on  the  white 
middle-class  college-bound  student.  Unlike  country  schools,  city  schools 
were  not  dealing  with  very  limited  numbers  of  students  or  bound  by  the 
same  resource  limitations.  For  example,  country  schools  commonly  had 
teachers  experiencing  work  overloads,  either  because  the  budget  could 
not  support  more  teachers  or  more  teachers  were  not  available.  City 
schools,  on  the  other  hand,  were  relatively  free  of  such  problems  and 
had  begun  to  employ  special  staff  people,  such  as  social  workers  and 
psychologists . 

* Title  VI,  ESEA,  Planning  Staff,  Report  of  ESEA  Title  VI  Agency 
Inventory , Helena,  Montana,  November  1967. 

**  State  Plan  to  Initiate,  Expand,  and  Improve  Programs  and  Projects 
for  the  Education  of  Handicapped  Children  Under  ESEA  Title  VI, 
February  1968. 
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These  special  staff  people  point  the  way  towards  understanding 
and  dealing  with  individual  differences  in  the  schools.  However,  they 
are  still  too  few  in  number  to  reach  the  large  numbers  of  students  who 
need  help.  The  schools  need  many  more.  Furthermore,  this  special  staff 
needs  to  be  supplemented  by  teachers  who  are  trained  to  recognize  and 
deal  with  specialized  student  problems  and  know  what  special  services 
are  available  and  when  and  how  to  use  them. 

In  most  cases,  the  need  for  teachers  to  recognize  individual 
student  differences  also  requires  that  they  run  a less  structured  class- 
room, one  that  is  adaptable  to  individual  needs.  Some  quotes  by  students 
emphasize  this  need. 

9 Students  should  be  treated  like  people  and 

not  lumped  together  as  teenagers,  kids,  young 
people,  hippies  or  whatever. 

9 We  really  need  teachers  who  won’t  just  do 

things  by  the  book  but  who  really  care  about 
us . 

© Some  of  the  teachers  we  have  give  us  the 

feeling  that  they  can’t  make  any  mistakes  and 
they  know  all  the  answers. 

• Some  of  us  don’t  talk  out  because  we  don’t  know 
how  to  say  it  right  and  the  rest  of  the  class 
and  the  teacher  might  think  we’re  way  out.  We 
should  be  able  to  talk  and  feel  like  it’s  O.K. 

An  example  of  the  effects  of  the  typical  structured  curriculum 
and  teaching  methods  is  illustrated  by  the  plight  of  a college  art 
instructor  in  his  wire  sculpture  class.  When  he  told  his  students  to 
make  a piece  of  wire  sculpture  they  were  at  a loss.  They  wanted  and 
expected  explicit  instructions  as  to  what  to  make  and  how  to  make  it. 

At  present,  teachers  tend  to  be  trained  for  and  teach  to  the 
average  middle-class  white  student.  This  practice  is  even  more  strongly 
reinforced  by  the  fact  that  most  teaching  jobs  are  filled  by  local  and 
state  residents  and  graduates  of  Montana  schools.  This  results  in  a 
lack  of  new  ideas  in  terms  of  methods  of  teaching.  Furthermore,  the 
teachers  as  a group  are  homogeneous  in  terms  of  socioeconomic  background 
and  cultural  experiences.  How  can  a like-minded  group  of  teachers  deal 
with  the  needs  of  a diverse  student  population?  Montana  needs  to  encour- 
age teacher  exchanges  and  hiring  of  teachers  with  varied  backgrounds  to 
aid  the  spread  of  new  educational  ideas. 

Deep  dissatisfaction  tends  to  permeate  the  ranks  of  those  who 
do  not  conform  to  the  stereotyped  image  of  white  middle-class  college- 
bound  students.  They  experience  frustration,  a sense  of  failure,  lack 
of  self-confidence,  and  lack  of  interest  in  school.  These  personal  and 
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social  problems  can  then  be  translated  into  community  problems.  Com- 
munity problems  appear  in  many  forms,  e.g,,  unemployment  and  welfare. 

To  avert  these  problems,  Montana  education  needs  to  pay  more 
attention  to  the  diverse  emotional  and  expressive  desires,  the  various 
goals,  and  the  different  attitudes  of  individual  students.  We  shall 
discuss  below,  under  teacher  training,  some  ways  in  which  the  required 
awareness  may  be  fostered. 

There  is  a need  for  individualized  instruction,  not  necessarily 
in  terms  of  computer-aided  technology  or  programmed  instruction  materials, 
but  in  terms  of  teachers  who  care  about  and  react  to  individual  students, 
not  to  an  undifferentiated  class. 

In  addition  to  the  cases  who  show  the  greatest  needs,  there 
are  students  who  have  special  talents,  interests,  or  skills  that  are  not 
recognized.  For  example,  the  artistic  student,  as  a product  of  a rigidly 
structured  educational  system,  is  unable  to  develop  his  creativity. 

More  needs  to  be  done  to  expose  artistic  students  to  the  many  ways  they 
can  express  their  talents,  and  helping  them  to  do  so. 

Another  factor  which  teachers,  students,  and  administrators 
considered  to  be  an  obstacle  to  dealing  with  individual  differences  is 
the  competitive  character  of  school  grading.  For  some  students  this  is 
an  incentive  to  learning,  whereas  with  others  it  is  a deterrent.  But, 
in  both  cases,  competition  tends  to  deprive  the  student  of  the  enjoyment 
of  learning  and  discourages  him  from  developing  interests  in  areas  where 
he  does  not  particularly  excel.  For  example,  if  a student  enjoys  art 
but  is  not  particularly  good  at  it,  he  should  not  be  discouraged.  Art 
might  develop  into  an  avocation  or  a recreational  pursuit. 

Once  individual  needs  are  recognized,  the  way  in  which  they 
are  dealt  with  becomes  critical.  Tracking  students  ("homogeneous  group- 
ing") early  in  their  school  careers  tends  to  produce  the  social  segre- 
gation of  special  groups  of  students  or  particular  individuals.  Yet  an 
essential  way  for  getting  people  to  respect  and  appreciate  individual 
differences  is  to  maximize  communication  and  interaction  among  all  kinds 
of  people.  Otherwise,  those  individuals  who  are  not  part  of  the  dominant 
group  will  always  be  viewed  as  and  feel  like  outsiders,  if  not  outright 
anomalies.  School  administrators  who  addressed  the  issue  of  tracking 
students  were  of  two  minds  about  it.  In  group  interviews  this  issue 
created  much  controversy. 

This  ambivalence  on  the  part  of  administrators  understandably 
affects  the  child  who  has  specialized  needs,  as  well  as  the  teachers  and 
special  staff  personnel  dealing  with  that  child.  Should  college-oriented 
and  noncollege-oriented  students  be  identified  early  and  treated  as 
separate  entities  or  as  variations  of  some  central  theme?  Should  classes 
be  homogeneous  according  to  ability,  or  should  they  combine  slow,  middle, 
and  fast  learners.  Unless  decisions  are  made  and  carried  out  in  Montana 
schools,  the  students  who  are  out  of  the  mainstream  will  feel  confused 
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and  insecure  about  themselves  and  their  future  roles.  As  a result,  they 
will  become  society's  problems,  because  they  have  not  been  prepared  to 
function  as  adults  in  the  society,  jobwise  or  emotionally. 


C.  TEACHER  AND  ADMINISTRATOR  NEEDS 


In  our  interviews,  we  discovered  a set  of  needs  and  issues 
that  revolve  around  the  teachers  and  administrators  of  the  schools. 

Many  of  these  are  represented  by  the  divergencies  inherent  in  the  follow- 
ing word  pairs:  structured-open,  flexible-rigid,  administrator-community, 

teacher-learner,  subject-student,  individual-group,  teacher-Darent , and 
teacher-administrator.  These  issues  seem  to  fall  into  two  broad  mutually 
interacting  categories:  issues  within  the  classroom  and  issues  outside 

the  classroom. 


1,  Needs  In  the  Classroom 


A real  need  felt  by  many  of  the  people  we  talked  to  was  for 
teachers  to  become  more  knowledgeable  about  and  more  concerned  with  the 
individual  student's  learning  processes.*  (See  section  B for  a more 
complete  discussion  on  this  from  the  students'  point  of  view.)  As  one 
interviewee  put  it,  "Teachers  haven't  developed  an  awareness  of  learning 
and  the  learning  act;  they're  totally  concerned  with  the  teaching  act... 
this  is  wrong."  Some  interviewees  associated  with  teacher  preparatory 
institutions  told  us  that  the  required  pre-service  preparation,  for  high 
school  teachers  especially,  does  not  include  enough  student  teaching  to 
provide  the  necessary  depth  of  experience  in  working  with  students. 

That  kind  of  preparation  is  reduced  in  order  to  provide  more  subject 
matter  courses. 

Many  interviewees  suggested  teachers  need  preservice  as  well 
as  periodic  inservice  training  in  group  dynamics,  sensitivity  awareness** 
and  how  to  make  learning  relevant  to  their  students.  It  was  felt  that 
all  of  this  would  serve  a crucial  need  by  making  the  classroom  teacher 
more  student-oriented  and  dedicated  to  learning  by  inquiry***  and  less 
teacher- dominated. 


* An  example  of  a program  that  provides  materials  for  such  learning 
is  the  Individualized  Program  Instruction  (IPI)  of  Professor  Robert 
Glaser  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

**  Under  House  Resolution  233  of  the  California  Legislature,  hearings 
on  sensitivity  training  for  teachers  were  recently  held. 

***  An  example  of  a program  based  on  inquiry  approaches  to  learning  is 
that  developed  by  Professor  Robert  Bush  at  the  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Center  for  Teaching,  at  Stanford  University. 
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It  was  felt  that  teachers  would  benefit  from  preservice  and 
inservice  training  designed  to  help  them  explore  and  experience  the 
dimensions  of  the  learning  process  in  new  ways.  Through  such  explora- 
tion and  an  increased  sensitivity  to  the  different  ways  in  which  students 
learn,  grow,  and  change,  it  was  felt  that  teachers  would  be  better  equip- 
ped to  cope  with  and  enrich  the  individual  learning  of  their  students. 

It  was  frequently  pointed  out,  in  this  regard,  that  teachers  too  had  to 
re-educate  themselves  in  order  to  function  in  our  fast-changing  world, 
and  that  this  re-education  was  the  best  preparation  for  the  teacher's 
work  with  children.  This  re-education  can  be  neither  easy  nor  quick. 

It  takes  focussed  effort  on  the  part  of  schools  and  teachers. 

An  issue  that  arose  within  the  classroom  itself  was  that  of 
the  individual  and  the  group.  Many  interviewees  — particularly  commu- 
nity people  and  students  — felt  that  the  teachers  did  not  give  students 
the  individual  respect,  treatment,  and  attention  that  they  deserve  and 
want.  The  concern  of  the  teacher  seemed  to  be  focussed  on  the  artificial 
abstraction  of  the  "class"  rather  than  upon  the  students  who  make  up 
that  entity.  Teachers,  too,  were  generally  quick  to  raise  this  issue, 
but  felt  that  the  existing  demands  on  their  time  and  energy  were  so 
great  that  they  prohibited  intense  or  prolonged  interaction  with  indi- 
vidual students.  This  was  closely  akin  to  complaints  we  heard  that 
school  curricula  and  teaching  methods  were  subject-oriented  rather  than 
student-oriented.  Some  felt,  for  example,  that  system  and  curriculum 
requirements  left  them  no  choice  other  than  "to  be  on  a certain  page  at 
a certain  time." 

Many  people  seemed  to  feel  that  the  grade  structure  forced 
students  and  teachers  alike  into  a lock-step  educational  process  within 
which  it  seems  less  important  to  learn  something  than  to  go  on  to  the 
next  lesson.  The  need  being  expressed  here  was  for  more  teacher  autonomy 
and  freedom  in  the  classroom,  for  less  administrative  pressure  to  keep 
pace  with  curricular  time-tables. 

Teachers  particularly  felt  that  their  entire  creative  approach 
to  the  classroom  was  blocked  by  the  demands  on  their  time  for  record- 
keeping and  administrative  duties.  As  one  solution,  many  teachers  sug- 
gested that  competent  teachers  aides  could  relieve  them  of  these  burdens, 
thus  allowing  them  to  do  more  creative  and  engaging  work  in  the  class- 
room. In  addition,  many  teachers  pointed  out  that  positive  support 
from  administrators  was  crucial  to  any  creative  approaches  within  the 
classroom. 


In  summary,  three  distinct  needs  were  manifested  within  the 
classroom:  first,  preservice  as  well  as  in-service  training  for  teachers 

to  help  them  change  their  attitudes  and  values  about  learning  processes; 
second,  ways  to  reduce  administrative  and  record-keeping  responsibilities 
so  that  teachers  are  free  for  more  creative  work;  and  finally,  strong 
administrative  support  for  classroom  change  and  experimentation. 
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Overall,  there  Is  need  for  change  to  make  the  classroom  more 
responsive  to  the  individual  characteristics  and  goals  of  students,  to 
allow  students  to  express  themselves  more  freely  and  to  give  them  more 
voice  in  what  they  do  in  school.  The  teachers'  need  can  also  be  thought 
of  as  learning  how  to  be  sensitive  to  what  students  want,  what  they 
know,  and  what  they  are,  so  that  what  they  are  taught  is  based  on  a 
foundation  of  relevance  to  the  students  (not  to  the  teacher) . 


2.  Needs  Outside  the  Classroom 


Issues  centered  outside  the  classroom  begin  with  the  relation- 
ship of  the  teacher  to  the  administrator.  Teachers  generally  seemed  to 
feel  the  need  for  administrators  to  involve  themselves  with  and  commit 
themselves  to  the  classroom  more  rather  than  merely  to  provide  "watch- 
dog" supervision.  It  appeared  to  us  that  teachers  were  not  looking  so 
much  for  criticism  and  a show  of  authority  as  they  were  for  support  and 
guidance  on  the  part  of  the  administrator.  Many  administrators  felt  the 
need  for  such  involvement,  but  like  the  teachers,  they  felt  they  were 
already  kept  busy  with  much  detail  and  paper  work  that  kept  them  in 
their  offices  and  out  of  the  learning-ground  of  the  school. 

Administrators  realize  that  their  many  new  teachers  need  help 
and  counseling,  but  are  not  always  able  to  provide  enough  of  this  be- 
cause of  the  press  of  their  other  duties.  In  fact,  many  administrators 
felt  forced  into  administrative  rather  than  supportive  and  developmental 
roles  with  respect  to  the  teacher. 

The  relationship  of  the  administrator  with  the  wider  community 
was  raised  as  an  issue.  Some  parents  and  community  leaders  seemed  to 
feel  that  administrators  tended  to  exclude  the  community  in  general 
(not  necessarily  the  school  board)  from  direct  and  active  involvement 
with  the  schools.  Many  administrators,  on  the  other  hand,  felt  that 
community  involvement  was  tantamount  to  community  trouble,  and  that  too 
many  lay  people  were  unwilling  to  recognize  the  professional  authority 
and  wisdom  of  teachers  and  administrators.  We  believe  that  a mechanism 
is  needed  for  engaging  community  involvement  without  making  the  schools 
totally  subservient  to  community  will. 

In  addition,  many  parents  felt  that  they  had  been  excluded 
from  their  child's  education  by  both  the  teachers  and  administrators. 

They  wanted  more  parental  involvement  in  the  schools.  Coffee  klatches, 
PTA's,  and  parental  advisory  committees  were  some  suggested  devices  for 
doing  this.  (We  actually  found  some  towns  without  Parent  Teacher  Associ- 
ations.) We  believe  that  the  involvement  of  parents  and  community 
members  and  leaders  in  school  decisions  is  needed  to  bring  in  fresh 
points  of  view  and  allow  the  kinds  of  innovative  and  exemplary  programs 
which  are  the  aim  of  Title  III  of  the  ESEA. 
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In  general,  then,  the  needs  expressed  in  this  area  were  for 
more  parental  involvement  with  teachers  and  administrators  in  the  educa- 
tion of  their  children,  and  for  a better,  more  supportive,  consultative 
and  less  directive  relationship  between  administrator  and  teacher.  This 
area  is  discussed  in  more  detail  in  the  section  on  School  and  Community. 


D.  THE  NEED  TO  BROADEN  EXPERIENCES 


Montana’s  elementary  and  secondary  students  have  a need  to 
broaden  their  experiences.  What  this  means  in  terms  of  particular 
students,  both  in  terms  of  relative  age  and  fields  of  interest,  gives 
specificity  to  the  need.  But  first,  let  us  review  some  of  the  background 
out  of  which  these  needs  arise. 

1.  Background 


Although  divided  between  city  and  country  environments,  most 
of  Montana  has  the  following  characteristics: 

• Sparse  population  is  spread  over  a large  area; 
travel  is  lengthy  and  sometimes  inconvenient; 

• In  the  farm  country  one  or  two  farmers  own  a 
great  deal  of  land,  thereby  keeping  the  popula- 
tion even  more  sparse  in  those  regions ; 

• There  is  a value  system  of  honoring  homogeneity 
and  following  after  what  has  been  done  success- 
fully in  the  past; 

« The  historical/cultural  "rugged  individualism" 
pervades  the  self-concept  of  Montanans  and 
often  leads  to  other  persons  and  values  being 
ignored ; 

e Montana  is  bounded  by  other  states  with  similar 
characteristics ; 

• Because  Montana  is  large,  far  away  from  pressures 
for  change,  and  low  in  population  and  industry, 
needs  for  social  change  are  felt  less  than  in 
many  other  areas  of  the  United  States. 

This  is  the  picture  which  interviewees  gave  to  us  of  the 
Montana  of  yesterday  and  in  part  of  today.  However,  many  of  the  inter- 
viewees (teachers,  students,  school  administrators,  and  lay  citizens) 
hope  that  the  Montana  of  tomorrow  will  offer  them  more  diversity  of 
experiences  and  greater  understanding  of  the  world  at  large.  These 
people  expressed  the  need  to  understand  new  technology  in  education  and 
other  fields  as  well.  With  the  advent  of  swift  communications  systems, 
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the  telescoping  effect  of  change,  the  new  and  vast  amounts  of  knowledge 
available,  educators  and  students  want  to  learn  more  about  everything. 

At  the  same  time  they  see  and  feel  the  world  becoming  smaller,  in  that 
they  can  reach  long  distances  quickly  and  easily.  Thus,  they  are  in- 
creasingly brought  into  contact  with  people  of  diverse  ethnic,  racial, 
and  national  backgrounds,  as  well  as  with  the  whole  range  of  new  pos- 
sibilities for  individual  growth  and  development. 

Via  television,  radio,  airplanes,  and  many  publications, 
Montana  is  closely  connected  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  However,  it 
became  evident  in  discussion  with  interviewees  that  neither  the  curricu- 
lum nor  the  way  in  which  public  school  systems  prepare  children  for  life 
reflected  sufficiently  these  external  pressures  and  internal  needs  for 
change.  Therefore,  the  need  to  expose  children  to  broader  educational 
experiences,  both  numerically  and  qualitatively,  is  critical. 

In  looking  at  the  responses  from  interviewees,  we  found  the 
need  expressed  in  two  major  areas:  special  curriculum  development  and 

preparation  for  life  in  the  community. 


2.  The  Need  for  Curriculum  Development 

It  became  evident  in  analyzing  the  data  that  most  often  the 
curriculum  need  is  closely  integrated  with  social  needs  in  educational 
experiences.  As  a prime  example,  the  need  for  kindergarten  really 
arises  out  of  the  deeper  need  of  young  children  to  become  socially  ready 
for  and  comfortable  with  first  grade  school  work. 


a.  Public  Kindergarten 

Most  often  people  talked  about  the  essential  need  for  a public 
kindergarten  for  everyone  in  the  state.  At  this  point,  some  communities 
have  kindergartens  and  others  do  not.  In  the  latter,  there  often  is.  a 
private  kindergarten,  but  for  the  poorer  people,  this  is  a luxury  they 
cannot  afford  unless  a Headstart  Program  is  available.  A first  grade 
teacher  stated  that  "this  situation  of  having  both  kindergarten  and 
nonkindergarten  children  in  their  first  year  of  public  school  together 
is  a real  problem.  Some  of  the  children  are  ready  to  learn  math  while 
others  are  so  absorbed  in  learning  what  it  is  like  to  be  in  school,  away 
from  home  and  with  a group  of  children  their  age  in  a structured  situa- 
tion with  a new  authority  figure  that  they  really  can't  learn  anything 
until  March  or  so  of  that  first  year.  Right  from  the  beginning  they 
are  behind  other  children  in  their  educational  careers."  Some  teachers 
defined  this  problem  as  a need  for  group  interaction,  guidance  and 
understanding  of  how  to  work,  study  and  play  together,  and  how  to  inter- 
act with  the  teacher,  a new  authority  figure.  Often  in  the  country 
areas,  children  are  even  more  strongly  in  need  of  this  year  of  learning 
about  other  children  in  a school  with  one  teacher  and  many  children 
sharing  materials. 
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Interpersonal  Relations  and  Emotional  Needs 


b . 


The  need  for  preparation  for  life  obviously  does  not  end  with 
kindergarten.  A group  of  juniors  in  high  school  expressed  the  need  for 
knowing  about  interpersonal  relations,  for  understanding  why  they  experi- 
ence such  strong  emotional  "ups  and  downs,"  for  learning  how  to  cope  with 
adulthood  and  impending  family  and  personal  responsibilities.  A group 
interview  with  these  students  revealed  not  only  the  desire  for  more 
insight  about  themselves  and  their  peers  (through  a psychology  course) 
but  also  the  need  for  more  opportunities  to  understand  and  express  their 
emotions  through  art,  music,  drama,  and  other  creative  activities.  They 
(and  others)  wished  that  the  physical  education  program  was  more  oriented 
to  learning  skills,  having  fun,  and  having  everyone  eligible  to  play 
rather  than  the  highly  competitive  atmosphere  for  the  athletes  who  "made 
it."  This  was  again  reflected  in  the  desire  for  everyone  to  be  included 
in  the  arts  and  academic  subjects  as  well. 

Once  conversations  began  to  deal  with  personal  topics,  it  be- 
came evident  that  adults  as  well  as  students  felt  the  need  for  students 
to  feel  freer  to  express  themselves  and  their  ideas  and  emotions  without 
fear  of  negative  comments.  Some  students  felt  they  did  not  even  know 
what  motivation  was  because  they  had  always  been  put  through  a dictated 
system  which  organized  and  directed  their  lives.  Then  suddenly  they 
were  given  some  choices  for  elective  courses  in  high  school  and  they  not 
only  had  trouble  choosing  what  to  take  but  also  could  not  really  tell 
why  they  had  made  a certain  choice.  "I  want  to  know  who  I am  and  why 
I like  some  kids  and  don’t  like  some  others.  . . I’d  like  to  feel  freer 

about  school  and  do  some  things  I'd  like  to  do,"  comments  one  tenth 
grader. 


Although  she  conceded  that  "there  are  a lot  of  things  we  have 
to  take  for  granted  and  a lot  of  things  that  we  just  have  to  sit  and 
learn,"  one  of  the  girls  very  tentatively  suggested  that  there  might 
just  possibly  be  "other  ways  of  looking  at  stuff  like  poems  and  reading 
and  dating  and  clothes  and  the  way  you  cut  your  hair." 

A mother  and  English  teacher  from  the  western  part  of  Montana 

felt  there  was  a real  need  to  "break  the  rigid  approach  to  formal  school- 
ing and  recognize  that  there  are  many  opportunities  and  ways  to  learn." 
"Learning  methods,"  she  added,  "have  got  to  face  the  realities  of  the 
broadened  exposure  these  kids  have  to  the  world  and  adapt  themselves 
to  a multimedia  approach  to  facts."  She  commented,  too  - and  this  was 
an  item  that  was  often  repeated  - that  when  students  get  to  high  school 

their  reading  and  communication  skills  are  at  a very  low  level.  She 

believed  that  part  of  this  might  be  due  to  teacher  insensitivity  to  the 
developing  self-image  of  the  child.  "If  a child  has  difficulty  learning 
how  to  read  in  elementary  school,  he’s  told  early  that  he’s  no  good  at 
reading,  given  no  specialized  help,  and  soon  he  gets  to  believe  and 
accept  the  fact  that  he  can’t  read  and  therefore  must  be  dumb!" 
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The  schools  are  responsible  to  the  student  more  than  to  any 
other  party  interested  in  the  quality  of  education.  Schools  need  to 
respond  to  students'  curiosity  and  desire  to  learn  about  subjects  of 
interest  and  relevance  to  them.  This  means  the  need  for  fostering  in 
the  students  a spirit  of  inquiry,  rather  than  the  docility  of  accepting 
"doses  of  knowledge"  administered  in  quantities  and  in  sequences  decided 
by  teachers.  Responding  to  these  needs  may  require  deep  changes  in  the 
attitudes  and  values  of  many  teachers  and  administrators,  changes  in 
curriculum  and  even  changes  in  building  and  classroom  design. 

Related  to  the  need  for  encouraging  a spirit  of  inquiry  is 
the  need  for  teaching  and  expecting  students  to  think  critically.  This 
involves  more  than  an  isolated  course  in  problem  solving.  The  spirit  of 
critical  examination  must  permeate  the  high  school  classroom.  However, 
some  teachers  told  us,  implicitly  or  explicitly,  that  to  encourage  a 
critical  attitude  on  the  part  of  their  students  would  decrease  the  teach- 
er's authority  and  make  him  insecure  in  his  relationship  to  the  students. 
But  other  teachers,  as  well  as  many  students  and  some  lay  citizens,  told 
us  that  education  suffused  with  inquiry  and  critical  examination  of 
assertions  (whether  made  by  the  teacher  or  by  other  students)  would 
excite  the  interest  and  participation  of  students  and  make  learning  a 
challenge  rather  than  a duty.  Lay  citizens  and  university  people  also 
pointed  out  that  the  schools  are  obligated  to  arm  students  with  a criti- 
cal state  of  mind  to  prepare  them  for  their  adult  responsibilities  and 
to  teach  them  how  to  make  intelligent  decisions  on  issues  of  general 
welfare  in  the  face  of  information  designed  to  serve  the  interests  of 
particular  groups. 


3.  The  Need  for  Preparation  for  Adult  Responsibilities  — 
Vocational  Education  and  Guidance,  Family  Education 


Not  only  are  there  different  ways  of  learning,  but  also  there 
are  many  different  disciplines  to  be  learned.  Many  people  across  the 
state  were  concerned  that  Montana  children  have  very  few  "windows  to 
the  world  outside"  and  need  a chance  for  a broader  perspective  on  life. 
Often  students,  teachers,  and  administrators  expressed  the  need  for 
curriculum  other  than  that  demanded  for  college  entrance.  The  high 
schools,  except  in  small  part  in  the  larger  cities,  offer  only  a college- 
oriented  curriculum.  But  students  want  to  know  what  the  world  of  work 
is  all  about.  This  is  not  necessarily  a need  to  learn  how  to  be  an 
electrician,  but  the  need  to  learn  about  what  options  are  open  to  high 
school  and  college  graduates  in  or  outside  of  Montana.  What  is  it  like 
to  be  an  electrician,  an  auto  mechanic,  a nurse,  a craftsman,  or  a 
tradesman?  What  kinds  of  knowledge  and  abilities  are  required  to  be  a 
good  worker  contributing  to  the  fulfillment  of  society's  goals?  What  is 
the  competition  like?  How  much  money  will  I earn?  Taxes,  insurance, 
buying  a home,  and  caring  for  a family  — these  are  big  and  critical 
questions  for  juniors  and  seniors  in  high  school. 
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This  need  for  learning  about  the  world  of  work  is  not  limited 
to  slow  learners  or  other  minority  groups.  It  is  needed  by  all  students 
to  help  them  make  decisions  about  their  future.  However,  because  there 
is  presently  a lack  of  this  knowledge  in  the  high  schools  and  because 
most  high  school  graduates  do  go  to  college,  many  others  are  left  behind 
to  fend  for  themselves.  They  become  disaffected,  lack  self-confidence, 
drop  out  of  school,  and  often  become  unhappy,  unprosperous  people. 

These  students  need  individual  and  small  group  help.  They  need  to  know 
more  about  themselves  and  the  world  around  them.  At  the  same  time,  the 
so-called  average  student  has  a need  to  learn  compassion  and  understand- 
ing of  others:  Mexican  Americans,  poor  people,  Indians,  the  handicapped, 

and  the  slow  learners. 

Students  must  first  be  informed,  realistically,  about  the 
occupational  opportunities  open  to  them  in  Montana.  In  part,  this  re- 
lates to  the  school-community  links  which  must  be  strengthened.  The 
schools  should  encourage  employers  and  unions  to  point  out  occupations 
with  employee  shortages.  When  students  know  what  job  options  are  open 
to  them,  they  can  decide  which  occupation  to  prepare  for.  Montana  needs 
to  offer  to  more  of  its  high  school  students  training  in  the  skills  and 
knowledges  needed  to  advance  in  the  kinds  of  jobs  they  want  and  can  get 
in  Montana.  More  work-experience  programs,  in  which  students  learn  in 
school  about  jobs  that  they  hold  part-time,  are  needed.  These  will 
increase  the  relevance  of  school  to  students.  They  will  also  prepare 
the  students  for  life  after  school.  Finally,  some  interviewees  pointed 
out  that  effective  and  interesting  vocational  programs  with  a high 
school  diploma  prerequisite  (such  as  the  apprenticeship  program  now  in 
existence)  give  noncollege-bound  students  a powerful  motivation  to  stay 
in  school  until  graduation. 


4 . Summary 


One  of  the  more  poignant  illustrations  of  the  need  for  broaden- 
ing experiences  of  students  and  teachers  came  out  of  two  different  group 
interviews.  Both  talked  more  enthusiastically  about  seeing  other  school 
systems,  talking  with  other  students  and  teachers,  comparing  courses, 
learning  materials  and  classroom  behavior  than  they  did  about  any  other 
school-sponsored  activities.  This  open  exchange  of  ideas  among  Montana 
communities,  as  well  as  places  outside  of  Montana,  is  a major  need  and 
one  which  will  probably  help  to  fulfill  other  needs.  These  include  pre- 
paring for  adult  work,  getting  to  know,  respect,  and  be  comfortable  with 
people  of  other  cultural  and  ethnic  origins  (particularly  the  Indians, 
black  people)  and  promote  firsthand  understanding  of  what  life  is  like 
for  Montanans  in  the  diverse  areas  of  the  state. 

Broadening  experience  opens  up  new  possibilities  for  families 
and  careers,  different  places  to  live  and  work,  and  new  areas  for  travel. 
Aspirations  are  multiplied,  variety  abounds,  and  choices  are  numerous. 

It  is  in  this  breadth  of  opportunities  that  each  individual  can  explore 
and  discover  himself  and  others,  that  he  can  grow  and  develop  to  his 
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fullest  potential,  that  he  can  receive  and  give  back  to  Montana  and 
society  at  large  his  sense  of  values  and  the  fruits  of  his  productivity. 
The  need  to  fulfill  this  life  experience  for  every  Montanan  was  strongly 
expressed  by  many  students  and  adults  alike 


E.  SCHOOL  AND  COMMUNITY 
1.  Background 


One  of  the  issues  raised  in  our  interviews  in  Montana  was 
that  of  the  relationship  of  the  school  to  the  wider  socioeconomic  com- 
munity. In  addition  to  its  intrinsic  importance,  this  issue  is  related 
to  needs  in  vocational  education,  adult  and  special  education,  and  work 
with  minority  groups.  Our  concern  in  this  section  will  be  with  the 
wider  context  of  the  community  as  a whole  and  with  its  expressions  of 
need  for  a more  organic  relationship  between  itself  and  the  school  sys- 
tem. 


The  need  for  improved,  more  developed  school-community  rela- 
tions was  raised  by  both  school  and  community  people,  although  community 
people  were  more  concerned  and  outspoken  about  the  issues.  The  concern 
was  stated  in  several  ways: 

e The  only  time  I go  to  the  school  is  when  my 

child  is  sick  or  there  is  some  sort  of  problem. 

You  have  the  feeling  you're  not  wanted  there. 

& You  know,  we  don't  even  have  a PTA. 

• There  is  too  much  emphasis  on  athletics  in  our 
schools.  An  athletic  program  is  good,  but  the 
schools  should  also  do  more  cultural  things  for 
the  community. 

• The  administration  really  runs  the  schools,  not 
the  school  boards. 

• You  don't  go  to  school  board  meetings  unless  you 
have  a very  specific  reason  for  being  there.  You 
aren't  supposed  to  go  and  just  listen  to  the  meet- 
ing. 

• Our  schools  should  train  kids  to  be  citizens,  but 
all  they  seem  to  want  to  do  is  send  them  all  off 
to  college.  Most  of  the  college- trained  people 
leave  the  state. 

These  comments  point  up  various  kinds  of  issues  and  needs. 
First,  education  and  schools  are  very  important  elements  of  the  com- 
munity and  community  life  in  Montana.  No  other  single  community 
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institution  has  such  a direct  effect  on  the  community  (not  necessarily 
on  its  individual  members)  as  the  school.  Montanans  have  great  expecta- 
tions about  what  education  can  do  for  their  children  and  themselves. 

They  not  only  expect  education  to  pass  on  their  own  way  of  life  and 
train  future  citizens,  but  they  also  believe  that  education  can  and 
should  provide  their  children  and  themselves  with  a better  standard  of 
living  and  a better  way  of  life. 

Yet,  there  is  a difference  between  education  as  people  think 
it  should  be  and  the  school  as  a reality  in  Montana.  In  some  cases, 
people  told  us  that  in  the  shift  from  concept  to  reality  some  of  the 
higher  values  were  lost.  Nevertheless,  they  feel  that  the  reality  of 
the  school  must  be  judged  in  terms  of  the  values  expected  of  education. 
Let  us  examine  what  the  school  is  in  reality. 

In  Montana,  the  school  is  first  and  foremost  a building.  There 
is  a good  deal  of  civic  pride  in  school  buildings;  often,  they  are  the 
largest  in  town.  Further,  Montanans  evidence  pride  in  the  effort  and 
money  that  the  community  has  been  able  to  mobilize  in  order  to  build 
the  school.  A comment  we  often  heard  in  praise  of  a community  was  that 
it  had  no  trouble  passing  bond  issues.  However,  the  building  does  not 
embody  the  aims  of  education.  The  building  contains  people,  students 
and  teachers;  the  school  is  dedicated  to  the  interaction  between  the 
student  and  the  teacher.  What  happens  in  the  classroom  between  these 
two  is  the  reason  children  come  to  school,  the  reason  people  support  it, 
and  the  reason  teachers  work  there.  Montanans  know  this. 

But  what  often  is  forgotten  by  the  schools  is  that  fulfilling 
that  first  and  most  important  role  is  a community  activity  of  the  very 
highest  order.  The  schools  do  not  exist  apart  from  the  community; 
rather,  they  are  the  most  intense  and  developed  expression  of  the  sense 
of  community.  The  school's  function  in  the  community  is  to  provide  for 
the  expression,  continuation,  and  future  growth  of  that  community.  How- 
ever, many  people  we  talked  to  in  Montana  told  us,  in  effect,  that  the 
schools  act  as  though  they  are  not  part  of  the  local  community,  that 
they  act  as  if  they  are  a separate  entity  and  that  the  community  is 
simply  a convenient  source  of  money  and  children.  The  schools,  it 
appears,  have  not  lived  up  to  the  community's  expectations  of  what  they 
should  do  in  the  community.  A need  for  a new,  organic  relationship  be- 
tween the  school  and  the  community  was  expressed  by  many  Montanans. 

What  follows  is  a brief  description,  based  upon  our  interviews,  of  what 
that  relationship  might  be  like. 


2.  The  Need  for  The  School  as  a Cultural  Center 


The  small,  remote,  country  communities  of  Montana  perceive  the 
school  as  the  core  of  culture,  the  arts,  learning,  and  the  higher  values 
of  life.  Three  responsibilities  arise  from  the  schools'  position.  The 
school  is  expected  to  provide  first,  the  community's  entertainment  and 
second, its  enlightenment.  The  vigorous  athletic  programs  pursued  by 
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most  high  schools  can  be  seen  as  a partial  fulfillment  of  the  former. 
Apart  from  athletics,  however,  we  heard  many  people  say  that  the  schools 
should  strive  to  entertain  in  other,  more  enlightening  ways  and  that  the 
predominant  attention  to  athletics  was  harmful  to  both  community  and 
student.  These  people  feel  that  the  school  should  enter  into  the  realms 
of  drama,  music,  and  the  fine  arts  by  sponsoring  performances  by  outside 
groups,  concerts,  exhibitions,  and  especially  by  more  actively  encourag- 
ing and  rewarding  such  endeavors  within  the  school  and  the  community. 


A third  need  expressed  regarding  the  school  as  the  cultural 
center  was  the  notion  of  adult  enrichment.  Apart  from  the  basic  adult 
education  which  the  school  often  provides,  many  people  feel  that  the 
schools  should  keep  communit}^  members  abreast  of  the  times  by  offering 
relevant  and  interesting  night  courses  to  educated  adults.  Some  of 
these  might  be  vocationally  oriented  (e.g.,  money  management  for  farmers); 
some  might  be  home  or  hobby  oriented  (e.g.,  cooking,  gardening);  and 
others  might  be  in  the  nature  of  intellectual  enrichment  (e.g.,  modern 
literature).  In  all  cases,  there  seemed  to  be  a feeling  that  this  was 
an  area  in  which  the  schools  were  responsible  and  in  which  they  were  not 
fulfilling  their  mandate. 


3.  The  Need  for  Community  Involvement  and  Responsiveness 

There  is  wide  agreement  that  the  community  was  not  effectively 
involved  in  the  decision-  and  policy-making  activities  of  the  schools, 
and  that  it  should  be,  since  the  schools  are  literally  the  community’s 
biggest  enterprise.  There  is  a need  to  create  mechanisms  that  will  do 
this.  Some  suggestons  were  PTA’s  (a  surprising  number  of  communities 
do  not  have  a PTA)  and  parent-advisory  committees  for  both  school  boards 
and  the  schools  themselves. 

More,  however,  than  simple  involvement  in  decision-making, 
there  is  a feeling  that  the  communities  could  be  used  more  as  a learn- 
ing resource  by  the  schools.  It  was  suggested  that  relevant  individuals 
from  the  community  could  be  involved  in  certain  classes  (e.g.,  a lawyer 
in  a government  class  and  a doctor  in  a biology  class).  This  would  not 
only  involve  community  members  in  the  schools,  but  it  would  also  lend 
an  aura  of  realism  to  the  classroom.  The  community  seems  eager  for 
this  style  of  involvement  and  frustrated  that  this  has  not  happened  yet. 

In  our  interviews  we  heard  that  the  community  was  being  left  out  of  the 
schools,  that  the  people  were  being  left  behind,  and  that  they  wanted 
very  much  to  be  included  and  involved. 

Everything  we  have  said,  of  course,  comes  under  the  great  issue 
of  community  responsiveness,  the  idea  that  the  schools  are  finallv  respon- 
sible to  the  communities  in  which  they  are  located,  and  that  their  pro- 
grams should  be  geared  to  those  areas  as  well  as  to  the  wider  world 
represented  by  the  college  and  university. 
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There  is  a feeling  in  Montana  that  the  schools  have  become 
tracks  for  college  to  the  exclusion  of  being  tracks  for  the  community. 

A college  track  carries  people,  talent,  and  creativity  away  from  Montana. 
As  one  of  the  interviewees  said,  "There  remain  behind  only  the  young  and 
the  old,  not  the  productive."  The  schools  themselves  have  thus  contrib- 
uted to  the  demise  of  the  community  and  become  a separate  institution 
not  responsive  to  the  community,  but  existing  symbolically  on  the  fringes 
of  the  town.  There  exists  in  the  community  both  a resentment  of  this 
and  an  ardent  desire  to  bring  the  school  into  a more  symbiotic  relation- 
ship with  the  community.  That  is,  the  school  and  the  community  should 
exist  together  in  a close,  mutually  beneficial  relationship.  In  general, 
this  is  a desire  for  more  community  control  and  greater  school  responsive- 
ness. It  represents  on  the  community’s  part  a desire  to  be  included, 
thought  about,  answered  to,  and  cared  for.  To  many  in  Montana,  the 
schools  seem  to  face  the  world,  but  not  the  communities  in  which  they 
are  located.  The  cries  for  relevance,  work  experience,  and  citizenship 
training  can  in  many  ways  be  seen  as  a community’s  expression  of  its 
need  to  be  included  in  that  thing  which  best  represents  and  epitomizes 
its  values  — the  school. 


F.  USE  OF  RESOURCES  IN  MONTANA 


1.  Money 


As  in  all  the  states,  the  basic  cost  of  education  in  Montana 
is  increasing  every  year.  Also,  more  children  to  be  educated  means  more 
teachers  to  be  hired,  more  books  to  be  purchased,  more  classrooms  and 
special  activity  rooms  to  house.  Many  people  expressed  doubt  that  the 
spiralling  increase  in  educational  costs  would  ever  cease,  even  though 
the  property  tax  mainstay  seemed  to  have  a finite  limit  on  just  how 
much  it  could  support.  The  November  5th  election  indicated  a number  of 
things:  the  difficulty  which  bond  and  levy  issues  had  in  passing  is  now 

a national  issue,  and  indirectly  the  voters  of  Montana  decided  against 
a state  sales  tax,  although  this  latter  issue  is  one  which  will  most 
likely  rise  again  in  the  near  future. 

The  heavy  dependence  on  local  property  taxes  for  the  support 
of  schools  tends  to  restrict  the  implementation  of  experimental  programs, 
since  resources  must  be  used  to  provide  basic  programs.  Equalization 
of  school  support  funds  within  counties  and  to  a lesser  degree  among 
counties  has  been  in  effect  through  the  Foundation  Program  since  1948. 
However,  the  state  has  not  met  its  share  of  financing  in  recent  years. 
This  has  caused  an  even  greater  reliance  on  local  funds.  As  indicated 
in  the  introduction,  Montana  ranks  way  below  average  (38th  among  the 
states)  in  the  proportion  of  elementary  and  secondary  school  funds 
coming  from  state  support  for  education. 

An  attempt  will  be  made  in  the  forthcoming  legislature  to 
increase  the  state’s  contribution  — at  least  to  its  full  share  of  the 
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Foundation  Program.  This  program  has  devised  a schedule  of  funding 
needed  to  attain  basic  educational  standards  for  districts  and  counties 
of  given  numbers  of  pupils. 

The  questions  on  school  funding  before  the  legislature  gravi- 
tate around  how  far  the  state  should  expect  to  go  in  financing  education. 
Montana  education  is  supported  by  a mix  of  local,  state,  and  federal 
funding  with  local  monies  paying  for  the  largest  share  of  elementary  and 
secondary  programs.  But  there  is  only  so  much  income  to  be  had  at  the 
moment  and  many  differing  interest  groups  are  demanding  some  of  the 
funds.  (In  many  places  we  went  there  was  a concern  expressed  for  the 
conditions  of  the  streets  in  the  towns.  While  people  did  not  discuss 
streets  as  competing  with  schools  for  funds,  the  issue  is  there.) 

A number  of  the  people  with  whom  we  talked  suggested  that  the 
money  issues  were  not  really  dead-end  issues.  By  this  they  meant  that 
if  the  public  could  be  educated  on  the  needs  and  the  benefits  of  various 
programs  and  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  schools  which  required  more 
funds,  they  would  be  willing  to  pay  for  them.  However,  many  suggested 
that  the  general  public  does  not  currently  have  the  understanding  of 
the  needs  of  the  schools  in  relation  to  teaching  the  children.  The  need 
for  more  awareness  and  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  public  is  an 
area  which  is  dealt  with  in  Section  E.  above. 


2.  School  District  Organization 

The  state  school  laws  in  Montana  come  out  of  a period  in 
Montana’s  history  which  is  now  essentially  past.  The  needs  of  education 
for  not  just  monetary  support  but  also  understanding  of  and  participa- 
tion in  deciding  the  goals  of  education  have  grown  considerably. 

When  the  education  laws  were  passed,  Montana  was  even  more 
rural,  with  even  more  districts,  than  now.  (The  decrease  in  the  number 
of  school  districts  has  also  been  the  trend  for  the  United  States  as  a 
whole.)  Basic  to  the  problem  of  school  district  organization,  however, 
is  the  fact  that  Montana  still  has  many  very  small  districts.  (This 
was  discussed  in  greater  detail  in  Chapter  II.) 

The  small  districts  are  doubly  handicapped.  First,  in  many 
cases  they  are  associated  with  communities  whose  income  levels  are  low, 
whose  property  valuations  are  low,  and  whose  total  educational  funds 
are  quite  limited.  We  have  stated  that,  in  spite  of  considerable  efforts, 
Montana  has  not  been  able  to  equalize  educational  funding  throughout  the 
state.  A second  handicap  to  small  districts  is  the  narrowness  of  the 
teacher  base.  Adding  one  specialist  to  a one-room  or  a four-room  school- 
house  (25%  to  100%  increase  in  salary  budget)  is  much  more  difficult 
than  adding  one  specialist  to  a district  with  100  teachers  (where  that 
addition  would  add  only  1%  to  salary  expenditures). 
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Small  schools  and  small  districts  in  the  country  are  further 
handicapped  by  the  difficulty  they  have  in  obtaining  and  holding  highly 
qualified  staff.  We  found  country  districts  where  teachers  were  function- 
ing under  emergency  authorization.  The  problem  arises  partly  out  of  the 
lower  salaries  which  the  country  districts  can  afford  and  partly  out  of 
their  lesser  attractiveness  to  many  teachers  who  prefer  a city  environ- 
ment. We  thus  find  country  and  small  districts  with  a qualitative  and 
quantitative  shortage  of  teachers,  with  a shortage  of  advanced  education- 
al materials  (e.g.,  audiovisual  aids),  and  with  an  almost  complete  lack 
of  specialists  (guidance  counselors,  school  psychologists,  etc.). 

People  at  the  state  colleges  told  us  that  the  resource  handi- 
caps of  small  country  schools,  especially  in  language  arts,  are  felt  in 
the  relatively  low  quality  of  the  graduating  students. 

The  various  districts  and  counties  in  the  state  need  to  in- 
crease their  cooperative  efforts  in  the  education  of  the  Montana  children. 
Various  forms  of  collaboration  and  cooperation  were  suggested  to  us. 

Groups  of  small  country  districts  can  cooperate  in  paying  for  the  sala- 
ries of  specialists  who  serve  the  group.  They  can  specialize,  so  that 
one  school  teaches  first  and  second  grades,  another  handles  the  third 
and  fourth  grades  and  a third  handles  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades.  These 
are  solutions  and  we  will  not  discuss  them  in  detail.  However,  we  do 
wish  to  emphasize  the  need  felt  by  teachers  and  administrators  especially, 
and  secondarily  by  lay  citizens  of  country  places,  to  find  ways  to 
cooperate  with  other  districts  to  improve  the  use  of  their  resources 
and  provide  a high  quality  of  education  at  less  cost  to  their  communities. 

Plans  for  joining  the  resources  of  small  districts  bring  up 
the  issue  of  consolidation.  We  heard  both  sides  of  the  consolidation 
issue  in  our  travels  around  the  state.  In  the  face  of  rising  complexi- 
ties in  education,  the  consolidation  issue  will  continue  to  generate 
heated  feelings  among  educators  in  the  state.  It  is  clear  that  some  of 
the  needs  of  education  in  the  state  could  be  met  through  consolidation. 

It  is  also  clear  that  the  effort  would  necessarily  have  to  be  handled 
in  such  a way  as  to  be  responsive  to  real  educational  and  social  needs 
(discussed  in  the  sections  on  School  and  Community  and  Chapter  II) , 
rather  than  building  a larger  school  empire  in  one  district  as  opposed  to 
another.  The  examination  of  the  school  districting  issues  may  also 
include  examination  of  the  number  of  counties  in  Montana.  However,  it 
is  likely  that  now,  and  in  the  future,  it  would  be  easier  to  merge 
districts  than  to  merge  counties. 

Montana’s  special  situation  and  the  federal  guidelines  for 
judging  Title  III  projects  coincide  in  encouraging  projects  which  serve 
regions  and  groups  of  schools,  rather  than  individual  districts.  The 
increased  use  of  the  energies  of  many  people  and  the  more  efficient  use 
of  the  funds  involved  all  provide  advantages  to  projects  which  involve 
groups  of  small  school  districts. 
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In  summary,  Montana's  geography  and  population  distribution, 
and  the  scarcity  of  funds  for  education,  all  show  the  need  for  a better 
use  of  educational  resources  in  the  country  districts  and  an  increase 
in  those  resources. 
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APPENDIX 


BASIC  ASSUMPTIONS 

t 

We  operated  on  the  assumption  that  the  felt  needs  of  Montanans 
were  the  real  needs.  Whether  this  assumption  is  true  factually  is  debat- 
able. However  in  terms  of  generating  action,  it  is  a good  pragmatic 
assumption.  In  other  words,  people  will  only  strive  to  answer  those 
needs  which  they  really  and  strongly  feel  exist.  Thus,  by  finding  out 
those  needs  which  were  strongly  enough  felt  by  interested  parties  for 
them  to  mention  them  in  an  open-ended  interview,  we  uncovered  those  needs 
for  which  action  possibilities  exist.  School  district  officials  who 
feel  the  needs  strongly  enough  and  can  devise  ways  of  meeting  the  needs 
can  take  action  to  meet  them,  including  application  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  for  projects  under  Title  III. 

We  operated  within  the  value  systems  of  the  communities.  We 
did  not  impose  our  own  value  systems  about  what  is  needed  in  education. 
Rather,  we  wanted  to  find  out  what  the  interviewees  thought  the  schools 
ought  to  be,  so  that  they  could  compare  those  ideas  with  the  existing 
situation  and  indicate  the  needs  as  they  saw  them. 

Our  primary  purpose  in  this  study  was  to  identify  needs , not 
necessarily  to  identify  solutions  to  those  needs.  In  our  talks  with 
interviewees,  we  kept  in  mind  the  need  to  discuss  solutions  proffered  by 
them,  or  asked  about  by  us,  only  insofar  as  it  would  illuminate  the  needs 
thought  to  be  the  basis  for  the  solutions. 


CHOICE  OF  INTERVIEWEES 


The  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  in  Montana  suggested 
itineraries  which  covered  the  principal  geographical,  industrial,  and 
ethnic  portions  of  the  state.  We  then  identified  particular  towns  in 
which  to  interview.  The  names  of  people  to  be  interviewed  in  each  of  the 
locations  in  which  we  worked  were  suggested  by  State  Department  sources, 
members  of  the  State  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  Title  III 
Advisory  Committee  and  other  sources.  The  general  groups  of  interviewees 
were : 


Students 

Parents 

Teachers  (public  and  private) 

School  administrators  (public  and  private) 

Officials  of  public  and  private  agencies 
(welfare,  Indian,  health,  labor  and  law 
enforcement ) 
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Officers  of  organizations  representing 
the  poor 

Members  of  education  committees  in  the 
State  Legislature 

’ Community  leaders 

Business  leaders 
County  superintendents 

School  district  staff  involved  in  current 
Title  III  projects 

University  people 

The  people  nominated  in  the  listed  categories  were  believed 
to  be  knowledgeable  and  articulate.  Generally  they  were  community 
leaders,  including  some  representatives  of  the  poor  and  the  Indians. 
The  teacher  and  student  groups  interviewed  were  chosen  by  local  super- 
intendents or  principals,  according  to  agreed  upon  specifications: 

/ 

© They  were  to  include  both  elementary  and 
secondary  teachers,  hopefully  in  separate 
groups . 

© The  student  groups  were  to  include  not  only 
student  council  members,  but  also  those 
having  trouble  in  school,  and  even  some 
"trouble-makers . " 

© The  teacher  groups  were  to  include  some 
who  have  had  experience  teaching  outside 
Montana,  some  who  have  many  ideas  for 
improving  education,  and  some  dissatisfied 
teachers . 

© The  community  leaders’  groups  were  not 

limited  to  "the  best  people"  but  were  to 
include  people  active  in  the  war  on  poverty, 
labor  leaders,  and  other  nonestablishment 
groups . 

Each  of  the  five  main  interviewers  talked  with  at  least  one 
student  group,  at  least  one  teacher  group,  and  one  local  committee  of 
the  Eight  State  Project  for  Designing  Education  for  the  Future.  The 
first  full  day  was  given  over  to  individual  interviews  with  community 
leaders,  and  the  mornings  of  the  rest  of  the  week  of  interviews  were 
generally  spent  with  community  group  interviews.  Table  A-l  shows  how 
interviewees  were  distributed  by  occupation  and  memberships. 
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TABLE  A-l 


NUMBER  OF  INTERVIEWEES 


Group 

Individual 

Tota! 

Interviewees 

214 

70 

284 

By  Occupation 

Businessman 

18 

18 

36 

College  teacher 

5 

5 

10 

College  administrator 

4 

2 

6 

County  Superintendent 

1 

2 

3 

Farmer 

17 

5 

22 

Government  official  (appointed) 

5 

6 

11 

Government  official  (elected) 

3 

6 

9 

Housewife 

49 

12 

61 

Poverty  agency  official 

2 

1 

3 

Labor  leader 

0 

4 

4 

Rancher 

10 

1 

11 

School  district  staff  (private) 

1 

0 

1 

School  district  staff  (public) 

32 

7 

39 

School  principal  (private) 

3 

1 

4 

School  principal  (public) 

12 

4 

16 

School  Superintendent  (private) 

0 

0 

0 

School  Superintendent  (public) 

18 

8 

26 

School  staff 

16 

2 

18 

School  teacher  (elementary) 

48 

2 

50 

School  teacher  (secondary) 

15 

5 

20 

Student  (high  school) 

37 

0 

37 

Student  (college) 

3 

0 

3 

Welfare  agency  official 

0 

1 

1 

Other 

27 

16 

43 

Total  Occupations 

326 

108 

434 

By  Memberships 

American  Assoc.  School  Administrators 

16 

9 

25 

American  Assoc.  University  Women 

11 

2 

13 

American  Federation  of  Teachers 

8 

2 

10 

Civic  organization  (e.g.,  Chamber 

of  Commerce) 

53 

26 

79 

Community  Action  Agency 

14 

6 

20 

Eight  State  Pro j ect (Designing  Ed. 

for  Future) 

37 

10 

47 

ESEA  Advisory  Council 

7 * 

8 

15 

Farmers  Union 

14 

8 

22 

Labor  Union 

5 

6 

11 

Montana  Assoc,  of  School  Administrators 

24 

13 

37 

Montana  Education  Association 

97 

20 

117 

National  Education  Association 

86 

19 

105 

Parent  Teachers  Association 

86 

20 

106 

State  Legislature 

4 

3 

7 

Other 

102 

62 

164 

Total  Memberships 

564 

214 

778 
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INTERVIEWER  METHOD 


In  general,  we  followed  the  same  guide  for  both  individual  and 
group  interviews.  The  interviewers  did  not  follow  the  specific  language 
of  the  questions  slavishly,  but  varied  the  language  and  ways  of  express- 
ing the*  questions  to  suit  the  interviewee  or  group. 

If  the  interviewer  felt  more  comfortable  with  a different  order 
of  questions,  he  followed  his  natural  instincts.  This  was  especially 
true  with  the  group  interviews,  where  the  ebb  and  flow  of  group  discus- 
sion may  have  so  captivated  the  group  that  the  interviewer  did  not  wish 
to  alter  it,  especially  if  the  group  was  homing  in  on  the  most  important 
questions  by  itself.  Probably  the  ideal  group  depth  interview  was  one 
where,  at  the  beginning,  the  interviewer  had  so  well  steered  the  group 
that  the  group  itself  brought  up  and  answered  the  questions  of  interest. 

The  interviewer  made  it  clear  to  interviewees  that  our  scope 
was  both  elementary  and  secondary  education,  but  not  college  or  any  other 
kind  of  postsecondary  education.  We  included  private  K-12  schools. 

Some  of  the  needs  elicited  from  interviewees  .cannot  be  met 
through  Title  III.  We  were  aware  of  this,  but  we  chose  to  screen  the 
need  responses  during  analysis,  rather  than  limit  the  area  in  which 
interviewees  defined  needs. 

In  general,  we  encouraged  interviewees  to  tell  us  what  they 
thought.  This  implies,  first,  and  most  easily,  that  we  were  not  to 
suggest  ideas  for  needs  to  them,  and  that  we  were  not  to  guide  the  dis- 
cussions to  bring  out  any  preconceived  subjects  we  may  have  wished  to 
hear  about.  On  the  other  hand,  it  also  implies  something  positive: 
that  we  developed  an  atmosphere  of  permissiveness  in  which  interviewees 
soon  learned  that  they  \<;ere  encouraged,  at  least  by  us,  (possibly  as 
opposed  to  other  members  of  the  group)  to  say  what  they  thought  about 
educational  needs. 

Somewhat  at  variance  with  the  permissive  atmosphere  was  our 
requirement  for  probing  and  deeper  understanding  of  interviewees’  state- 
ments about  needs  or  solutions.  When  interviewees  mentioned  solutions, 
the  interviewer  would  ask  tactful  probing  questions  to  ferret  out  the 
needs  underlying  solutions.  This  was  done  in  the  tone  of  a lawyer  lead- 
ing his  witness  to  explain  to  a friendly  judge  his  reasons  for  making 
his  statement,  rather  than  that  of  the  opposing  attorney  cross-examining 
a witness. 


The  interviewing  process  in  many  respects  resembled  the  peel- 
ing of  a cabbage.  Interviewees  tended  to  name  solutions,  rather  than 
the  needs  underlying  the  solutions.  For  example,  interviewees  would 
say  that  "we  need  more  vocational  education."  The  interviewer  then 
probed  deeper  to  find  out  why,  or  what  difference  vocational  education 
would  make.  The  interviewees  then  replied  that  it  would  help  solve  the 
problems  of  high  unemployment,  difficulties  in  choice  of  occupation,  or 
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the  high  school  dropout  rate.  The  second  level  of  answers  were  much 
closer  to  real  needs  than  the  first  level.  Vocational  education  was 
only  one  solution  to  each  of  the  deeper  level  problems  mentioned  after 
the  probe.  During  our  analysis  we  gave  considerable  thought  to  the 
relation  between  the  solutions  mentioned  and  the  deeper  level  problems. 

i 

In  general,  in  the  earlier  "warm-up"  questions  in  the  group 
interview,  the  interviewer  encouraged  those  who  were  hesitant  to  talk, 
especially  on  the  critical  questions  that  were  starred  on  the  three 
interview  schedules.  These  had  to  do  with  identification  of  educational 
needs,  the  reasons  given  for  them,  the  understanding  of  the  needs,  and 
statements  of  priority.  In  group  interviews,  the  interviewer  made  an 
effort  to  gain  group  identification  of  priority.  This  was  especially 
important  for  the  community  groups. 

The  interviewees  filled  out  the  interviewee  information  sheet 
before  the  interview. 


TABULATION  METHOD 

We  filled  out  a separate  tabulation  sheet  for  each  interviewee. 
When  an  interviewee  mentioned  a need  or  a solution  as  of  highest  priority, 
("What  is  the  one  thing  ...")  we  wrote  a 1 for  that  need.  Otherwise  we 
indicated  a check.  Then  we  indicated  the  group  or  groups  who  we  were 
told,  would  benefit  by  the  needs  being  met  or  solution  implemented.  Under 
"expected  results"  we  put  the  response  to  questions  like  "Why  is  this  a 
need?",  "What  difference  would  implementing  this  solution  make?",  or  "How 
would  this  help?" 

The  tabulation  sheets  were  a means  to  an  end.  During  analysis 
we  linked  solutions  mentioned  during  the  interviews  to  underlying  needs, 
building  up  the  superstructure  of  which  the  tabulation  sheets  were  only 
the  substructure.  This  helped  us  to  see  the  pattern  of  needs  and,  there- 
by, their  priorities. 


INTERVIEW  SUMMARIZATION 

Interviews  were  summarized  informally,  then  correlated  into 
the  general  summary. 

The  following  questions  were  considered  in  the  informal  write- 
up of  each  interview: 

c What  were  the  interviewees  like?  How  did  we 
react  to  them? 

o What  was  the  operational  meaning  of  meeting 

the  various  needs  suggested?  What  difference 
would  it  make  if  we  met  them? 
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Vhat  were  the  dynamics  of  needs 
In  other  words,  what  needs  were 
solutions  ? 


and  solutions? 
linked  to  what 


CRITERIA  FOR  PRIORITIES 


thP  0,11  developing  our  order  of  priorities  for  th< 
the  following  questions: 


needs,  we  asked 


How  seriously  does  the  unfulfilled  need 

handicap  the  education  for  life  of  the  needy 
group?  7 

How  large  is  the  needy  group? 

How  well  will  solution  of  this  need  help 
solutions  of  other  needs? 

How  many  interviewees  mentioned  the  need? 
INTERVIEW  MATERIALS 


Copies  of 
tion  sheet,  and  the 
and  other  citizens 
important  questions 


the  interviewee  identification  sheet,  need  tabuL 
mee  interview  guidelines  (for  students,  teache- 
respectively ) follow  the  study  outline.  Particul- 
are  indicated  by  asterisks.  ‘ 


iy 
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STUDY  APPROACH  OUTLINE 


The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  steps  in  our  study: 


Stage 

Process 

INTERVIEW 

1. 

Interviewees  stated  needs  or  solutions 

2, 

We  probed, 

and  interviewees  stated 

underlying 

needs  in  terms  of  expected 

results  of 

implementing  solutions 

TAB  SHEET  3.  We  entered  need/solution 

priority 

beneficiary 

expected  results  (if  given) 


ANALYSIS 

4. 

Summary  of  each  interview  (for 
interviewer's  use,  informal) 

i 

5. 

Summing  up  all  interviews  of  each 
interviewer. 

6. 

Summing  up  tab  sheets 

by  need/solution 

7.  Dynamics 

Links  between  needs  and  solution 
Search  for  evidence  that  need  exists 

8.  Priority  assignment 

From  relevance  of  needs  to 
educational  success 

From  size  of  beneficiary  group 

Effect  of  solution  on  solution 
of  other  needs 

From  frequency  of  mention 
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INTERVIEWEE  INFORMATION 


Please  check  as  many  categories  as  apply  to  you,  so  that  we  can  tabulate 
the  kinds  . of  people  we  talked  to  in  our  study  of  Montana's  educational, 
needs . 


N am  e 

(will  not  be  used  in  our  reports) 

OCCUPATION 


A. 

B. ' 

C. ’ 

D. ’ 
E 

F. " 

G. " 

H. 

I. ' 

J. " 

K. ' 

L. " 

M. " 

N. ' 

O. ’ 

P. ' 

Q. ' 

R. 

S. ' 

T. ' 

U. " 

V. ' 

w." 

X.' 


Businessman 
College  teacher 
College  administrator 
County  Superintendent 
Farmer 

Government  official  (appointed)  Type  of  agency_ 
Government  official  (elected)  Type  of  agency 
Housewife 

Poverty  agency  official 

Labor  leader 

Rancher 

School  district  staff  (private) 

School  district  staff  (public) 

School  principal  (private) 

School  principal  (public) 

School  Superintendent  (private) 

School  Superintendent  (public) 


counse. 

Grade 

Grade 


School  staff  (e.g.,  guidance 
School  teacher  (elementary) 

School  teacher  (secondary) 

Student  (high  school) 

Student  (college) 

Welfare  agency  official.  Type  of  agency 
Other 


or,  nurse) 


ORGANIZATION  MEMBERSHIPS 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 


5. 

6. 


7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 


11. 


12. 

13. 

14. 


15. 


American  Association  of  School  Administrators 
American  Association  of  University  Women 
American  Federation  of  Teachers 

Civic  organization  (e.g.,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Lions,  Rotary) 
Community  Action  Agency 

Eight  State  Project  (Designing  Education  for.  the  Future) 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  Advisory  Council 
Farmers  Union 
Labor  Union 

Montana  Association  of  School  Administrators 
Montana  Education  Association 
National  Education  Association 
Parent  Teachers  Association 
State  Legislature 

Other  major  memberships  _________ 


Interviewer:  KJB  WG  WTG  JIG  CCH  JRP  HR  LFR 

11  12  13  14  15  Group  Ind. 
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TAB  SHEET 
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INTERVIEW  QUESTIONS 


STUDENTS 


What  kind  of  town  (city)  is  ( _ ) ? 

What  do  you  like  about  it? 

What  don’t  you  like  about  it? 

Are  there  any  generally  agreed  upon  community  problems? 

What  are  they?  How  do  they  relate  to  the  schools,  if  at  all? 


What  are  the  schools  like  in  ( _____ _____ )? 

How  do  you  think  they  compare  with  other  schools  in  Montana? 
Outside  Montana? 


What  do  you  like  about  school?  Why? 


What  do  you  think  school  should  do  for  the  students?  Why? 

Is  your  school  accomplishing  this?  If  no,  which  objectives  are 
not  being  met?  Why  aren’t  they? 


What  are  your  personal  goals  in  relation  to  school?  Which  of 
these  goals  are  fulfilled;  which  are  not  fulfilled  by  the  school 
system  as  it  now  stands?  How  do  you  know? 


If  you  were  in  a position  to  change  one  thing  or  do  one  thing  in 
the  school  system,  what  would  you  change  or  do?  Why?  (How  do 
you  know?)  Who  would  benefit?  How? 


What  other  policies/programs/services /facilities  should  be  planned 
for  (modified,  adopted  or  changed)  by  the  school?  Why?  (How  do 
you  know?)  Who  would  benefit?  How? 


FOR.  GPvOUP  DECISION.  What  should  the  priority  among  these  be? 
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Do  you  have  any  final  comments  about  your  needs  that  are  not 
fulfilled  by  the  school  system? 


INTERVIEW  QUESTIONS  - COMMUNITY  LEADERS 


What  kind  of  town  (city)  is  ( 


) 


What  do  you  like  about  it? 

What  don’t  you  like  about  it? 

Are  there  any  generally  agreed  upon  community  problems? 

What  are  they?  How  do  these  problems  relate  to  the  schools, 
if  at  all? 


What  is  your  interest  in  the  schools  or  the  students  when  they 
leave  school?  What  is  your  present  connection  with  the  schools? 
What  future  relationship  would  you  like  with  the  schools?  Why? 


What  function  should  schools  perform  for  you  or  those  whom  you 
represent? 

For  students? 

For  the  community? 

Why?  (How  do  you  know?)  Are  they  accomplishing  this?  If  not, 
why  not?  Whom  does  this  affect?  How? 


The  following  parties  all  have  an  interest  in  the  schools: 
community  leaders,  community  organizations,  school  administrators, 
students,  teachers,  and  parents. 

(A.)  How  do  the  needs  of  any  or  all  of  these  parties  coincide? 

How  do  you  know?  To  what  extent  can  these  parties  cooperate 
to  meet  these  needs?  Who  would  benefit?  How? 

(B.)  How  do  the  needs  of  any  or  all  of  these  parties  differ? 

Whom  does  this  affect?  How?  To  what  extent  can  these 
parties  cooperate  to  meet  these  needs?  Who  would  benefit? 
How? 


How  well  are  students  being  prepared  for  the  world  they  will  face 
as  adults?  Hox?  do  you  know?  Who  is  affected  by  this? 

How  well  are  teachers  being  prepared  for  the  demands  of  their  jobs? 
How  do  you  know?  Whom  does  this  affect?  How? 


7. 


How  well  are  school  administrators  functioning  in  the  increasingly 
complex  role  of  their  office?  How  do  you  know?  Whom  does  this 
affect?  How? 


*8.  If  you  were  in  a position  to  change  one  thing  or  do  one  thing  in 
the  school  system,  what  would  you  change  or  do?  Why?  (How  do 
you  know?)  Who  would  benefit?  How? 

* 9.  What  other  policies/programs/services/facilities  should  be  planned 
for  (modified  or  adopted)  by  the  school?  Why?  (How  do  you  know?) 
Vino  would  benefit?  How? 


*10.  FOR  GROUP  DECISION.  What  should  the  priority  among  these  be?  Why? 

*11.  Do  you  have  any  final  comments  about  unfulfilled  needs  of  the 

school  system? 
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INTERVIEW  QUESTIONS  - TEACHERS 


What  kind  of  town  (city)  is  

- What  do  you  like  about  it? 

i 

What  don't  you  like  about  it? 

- Are  there  any  generally  agreed  upon  community  problems? 
What  are  they?  How  do  these  problems  relate  to  the 
schools,  if  at  all? 

What  are  the  schools  like  in  

How  do  you  think  they  compare  with  other  schools  in  Montana? 
Outside  Montana? 


What  school  policies/programs/services/administrative  set  up/ 
facilities  have  proved  most  successful?  Why?  Whom  do  they 
benefit?  How? 


What  do  you  think  the  school  system  should  do  for  the  teacher? 

The  student?  The  community?  Why?  (How  do  you  know?)  Is  your 
school  accomplishing  this?  If  no,  which  objectives  are  not  being 
met?  Why ? 


How  adequate  was  your  teacher  education  for  the  actual  demands  of 
teaching?  PROBE.  Whom  does  this  affect?  How? 


How  well  are  students  being  prepared  for  the  world  they  will  face? 
PROBE.  How  do  you  know?  Who  is  affected  by  this? 


If  you  were  in  a position  to  change  one  thing  or  do  one  thing  in 
the  school  system,  what  would  you  change  or  do?  Why?  (How  do  you 
know?)  Who  would  benefit?  How? 


What  other  policies/programs/services/facilities  should  be  planned 
for  (modified  or  adopted)  by  the  school?  Why?  (How  do  you  know?) 
Who  would  benefit?  How? 


FOR  GROUP  DECISION.  What  should  the  priority  among  these  be?  Why 

Do  you  have  any  final  comments  about  the  unfulfilled  needs  of  the 
school  system? 
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